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For the New-Yorker. 
TO A MOTHER, ON THE DEATH OF HER CHILD. 
BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 
I woutp not stay a single tear 
That courses down thy sunken cheek, 
Nor check one sigh to sorrow dear 
That rises from thy bosom meck ; 
For if there be a human wo 
All sweetly sacred in its grief— 
That mortal solace cannot know, 
And angels vie to give relief, 
It is a mother's holy tears 
Over her first-born infant son, 
Whose being’s glad and guileless years 
Closed as their loveliness begun. 
The soldier who had calmly fed 
His gaze on Death's most awful reign, 
At this sad stroke, in anguish shed 
The tears his strength could not restrain. 
The mendicant who, moaning, bowed 
Beneath Want’s sharp and rankling thorn, 
Forgot his wo, and sobbed aloud 
To know his almoner was gone. _ 
And e’en the household dove, that flew 
To nestle in his golden hair, 
Day after day dejected grew, 
And cooed the notes of lone despair. 
Nor would I that thy heart should cease 
To mourn so rich a blessing flown, 
Yet think its flight a blest release, 
And deem thy bud of promise blown. 


One day—it was a picture rare, 

When thou didst sway thy gladsome child, 
In sportive love, against the air, . 

His ringlets streamed in beauty wild; 
And as I gazed, methought how meet 

Were cherub wings beneath that head— 
Wings that should bear him safe and fleet 

From all that love must ever dread ! 
For truly, he did always seem 

Too true and fond, too pure and fair— 
Too like the creature of a dream, 

Time’s frosty fetters long to wear. 
And on that evening, when, in play, 

His father twined his curls with thine, 
And laughingly he broke away, 

With an arch fondness half divine, 
A sad misgiving then I felt 

Shoot through my heart, to think how soon 
Life’s fragile bond might also melt, 

And being lose for thee its boon. 
And then his full and liquid eye— 

How changeful its celestial glow! 
Now palely azure as the sky 

When morn’s first zephyrs lightly blow, 
Now shifting to a shadowy blue 

As deep as violets e’er became, 
Ther gleaming with a crystal hue, 

Like the fair lake that bears his name.* 
’T was bliss to watch that orb of love 

Kindle with joy—with sadness melt, 
Oc in meek worship turned above, 

When at thy feet at eve he knelt. 
How strangely beautiful that eye ! 

How sweet to mark its lightsome play, 
And feel how mystical the tie 

That binds the spirit to its clay! 

ruthful it caught each passing beam 

That rose within his guileless soul, 
As mirrors a translucent stream 

The stars and clouds that o’er it roll. 





And every lock that floated by, 
How pliant to thy soft caress! 
What treasures to thy doating eye 
Each ringlet’s airy loveliness! 


If the vain world had ere defiled 
Affection’s gold with earth’s alloy, 
Or Fashion’s lures thy heart beguiled 
To leave God’s trust for empty joy, 
Then might reproach embitter now 
The tears that fall above his dust ; 
But, faithful ever to thy vow 
Of changeless love and perfect trust, 
Recorded when the charmer came, 
Thou watch’dst with fond and holy care, 
And by Devotion’s sacred flame 


Sought light to guide and strength to bear. 


Thou felt’st a parent’s trust, nor sought 
To mar God’s holiest gift to thee: 
Left free its bud of native thought, 
To blossom in its purity. 
Thy lessons simple were, and few ; 
Thy child knew but to learn and love, 
And on his spirit Nature’s dew 
Lay brightly as it gushed above. 
And thou wert ever watching near, 
Through all his short and happy life, 
To catch each smile, to dry each tear, 
And pacify each inward strife. 
Oh, favored spirit! that hath press’d 
No harsher pillow here below 
Than an indulgent mother’s breast, 
And felt but one affection glow, 
And that so angel-like, and sweet, 
That Jesus, in his dying hour, 
To one he loved—an offering meet— 
Bequeathed its sanctifying power. 
And when disease abruptly fell 
O’er the rare beauty of thy son, 
And thou didst hear Hope’s dismal knell 
When his life-struggle first begun, 
How patiently, and calm, and mild 
Thou watch'd beside that couch of death, 
And saint-like, bending o’er thy child, 
Caught on thy lips his latest breath! 
He bade thee not to weep for him ; 
He told thee that no chilling fear 
His spirit’s hope could ever dim 
While God, in love, should linger near. 
Calm was his heart—no doubt was there; 
Death’s mantle softly o’er him fell, 
As died along the evening air 
The echo of the vesper bell. 
’T was beautiful, and all too pure— 
That ministry of love and truth— 
For watchful angels to endure, 
To see the child become a youth. 
They knew the thousand lures to sin 
That lurk about this world of ours— 
Insidious lures, that steal within, 
And blight the spirit’s richest flowers. 
They knew that many a bitter tear 
That placid eye would soon distil ; 
They knew that life would soon appear, 
To its fond view, a scene of ill; 
They knew that Time’s relentless hand 
Could mgrk with care that open brow ; 
That shame could tinge that visage bland, 
And quench the smile so joyous now. 
They knew how delicate and deep 
Were feeling’s fountains in that breast, 


And their pure waters fain would keep 
In Heaven's eternal sunlight dress’d 
And, heedful of the Father’s will, 
They gently loosed the earthly tie, 
And freed the soul, unsullied still, 
To seek immortal joy on high. 
No more above his ig face 
Cans: thou in si bow, 
Delighted in its calm to trace 
The angel-peace he knoweth now. 


No more, when from his walk returned, 
He "ll bound to gig: the eager kiss, 
And tell thee all he's seen and learned 
With the quick breath of infant bliss. 
No more, in Summer gambols free, 
Canst thou in his glad sports unite ; 
No more he'll pray upon thy knee, 
Nor kiss again the sweet ‘ good-night.’ 
Nor, when abroad reigns Winter's frost, 
His brow upon his hand he'll lean, 
And, in some darling story lost, 
The food he loved delighted glean; 
And ne’er again thou lt stcal aside, 
To whisper in his eager ear 
Feelings from all thou loved to hide, 
By secret nurture rendered dear. 
No more fresh flowers he "ll fondly twine ~ 
Amid thy tresses’ graceful flow— 
Gaze on thy face, as on a shrine, 
With—“ Mother, I do love you so!" 
Yet, plumed with love and filial trust, 
His cherub wings shall hover near— 
Fan from thy heart earth’s clinging dust, 
And charm away each human fear; 
Till the blest moment, hastening now, 
When his pure soul thine own shall greet, 
With deathless wreaths to twine thy brow, 
And lead thee to his Father's feet. 
* George. 
EE 


LECTURES ON PHRENOLOGY AND ITS APPLICATION.’ 
BY GEORGE COMBE, ESQ. 


(Reported for the New-Yorker.) 
LECTURE II. 

In the last Lecture we decided that the brain is the orgam 
of the mind and that each distinct fundamental faculy is 
manifested by a distinct cerebral organ. We now come to 
inquire whether the condition of the brain exercises any influ- 
ence on the manifestation of mind. Does it matter, in short, 
whether the brain be old or young, Tf eee Gee 
or coarse, small or large ! 

ta bs enteindiunnaamiaidiieeenatiiads 
shrunken brain cannot manifest its functions wily the vigor 
and continuity of one in the heyday of life. Thus we sde the 
feebleness of childhood and the imbecility of age. Usually at 
55 or 60 the painter’s conceptions become clouded and the 
poet’s fire darkened. The influence of disease we observe in 
insanity and ether affections. 

It is the opinion of Phrenologists that size, other be- 
ing equal, is a measure of power—that is to say, if age, 
exercise and temperament be the same in two individuals; 
but if in one the mental organs be small, and in the other 
large, the latter will manifest mind most powerfully. 

You have all read the pleasing fable of the old man who 
showed his sons a bundle of rods and pointed out to them 
how readily they might snap them asunder separately, but 
how difficult it was to break the whole at oace. Whence 
arose this difficulty? ‘Clearly from the added rods or fibres 
producing additional resistance: so it is with living parts. 





A muscle is strongor in proportion to the number of its fibres 
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iron of the sima thickne 0 igs, 
insist that to break th eo was as difficult tob 
the whole bundle of twigs before’referred to. The answer is 


obvious. Here the things compared differ in kind and quality. 
The condition that sizeis a measure of power, other things 
being cqual, has been entirely overlooked. Take ten iron 
rods of like thickness, and you will find, as in the former case, 
that it is ten times as difficult to break ten rods as to break 
one. « ss ‘¢ 

And this leads*me to observe that the things compared 
must be of the same species. The bee has‘a very minute 
brain, and-yet it manifests great constructiveness. Now it may 
be argued, that if size be a measure of power, then should the 
comparatively enormous organ of constructiveness in man 
cause him to manifest the faculty with proportionate energy, 
which is not the case. Bat this objection is unsound. The 
structure of every specie@jof animal is modified to suit its con- 
dition, and you can no more compare a bee with a man than 
a twig with an ironrod. Correct conclusions can be obtained 
only by comparing animals of the same species. It is to be 
observed, however, that the more nearly any two species re- 
semble each other, the fitter they become for profitab!e com.- 
parison.’ Thus, the heads of the cat and tiger illustrate each 
other much better than those of the tiger and sheep; hence, 
too, by comparing man to the higher animals, analogy throws 
on human organization a reflected light which serves admira- 
bly for illustration, though not for proof. Direct observation 
on man himself is the only evidence on which Phrenologists 
depend} and on such evidence alone their science rests. 


All animated nature teems with proofs that size is a mea- 
sure of power. Large lungs aérate blood better than small 
ones, and large muscles are more powerful than small ones. 
If a liver with a surface of ten square inches secrete four 
ounces of bile, it is certain that, other conditions being equal, 
a liver with a surface twice as great would secrete twice as 
much. Bones are large in proportion to the weight they have 
to support: hence their enormous size in the elephant and 
the mammoth, a complete specimen of which I saw at Phila- 
delphia—and their strength is always in proportion to their 
size, other things being equal. But suppose the arrangement 
of the bony matter to differ, then may the same quantity pro- 
duce different degrees of strength. Thus, if you wished to 
place an iron pillar weighing ten tons in the centre of this 
room, for the purpose of supporting it, the streagth of the pil- 
lar would be much greater if you disposed the matter in the 
cylindrical than if you disposed it in the solid form. So when 
nature wishes to give strength to the bones of birds without 
increasing weight, the bone is made of large diameter, but 
hollow in the middle: “It would not do, therefore, to com- 


- pare equal quantities of bone, in one case compacted and in 


the other arranged cylindrically, inasmuch as the conditions 
would not be equal. But of two cylindrical bones, contain- 
ing matter in proportion to their size, the largest would be 
the most powerful. And of two compact bones, the same 
would hold good. 

We have striking confirmation of the principle I am advo- 
cating, in the relative distribution of the different kinds of 
herves. Speaking generally, there are two classes of nerves, 
those of motion and those of sensation. Now wherever the 
power of motion preponderates in an animal, there are the 
nerves of motion most numerous; and wherever the power of 
feeling predominates, there are the nerves of sensation most nu 
merous. Thus, in the horse, which is noted for its muscular 
power, the nerves of motion going to the limbs are one third 
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more rays of light; a large eat more’ tions of 
sound, large nostrils more odorous particles, than the 
same ofgans if small...And the nerves ramified in these or- 
gans give intensity of perception proportionate to their ex- 
tent. The organ of vision affords a most interesting example 
of this. A large eye collects a greater number of rays, and 
consequently commands a greater sphere of vision than a 
small one. The ox ia remarkable for the size of his eye; 
(hence the term ‘ ox-eyed,’ applied to large-eyed individuals ;) 
he consequently commands a large range of space without 
turning round ; but as his provender lies at his feet, his sight 
need not be acute: accordingly, we find that the optic nerve 
is not large in proportion. The eagle, un the contrary, soar- 
ing as it does to an immense light, needs not a large eye to 
give it range of vision, but it needs intensity of vision, that it 
may perceive its prey at a great distance. © We find its 
eye, therefore, of small size, but of great keenness: the 
optic nerve isenormouslylarge. It does not, as in man, form 
a mere lining membrane to the posterior chamber, but is com- 
posed of folds hanging loosely into the eye, and augmenting 
largely both the nervous surface and nervous mass giving that 
great intensity of vision, which particularly distinguishes this 
bird of prey and enables it to discever its quarry at immense 
distances. 

The external ear is for the purpose of collecting the vibra- 
tions of sound, and we find the lower animals to have large 
trumpet-ears which man imitates when he wants to hear 
distinctly, by using an ear-trumpet. 

In man, the olfactory nerves spread over 20 square inches ; 
in the seal, over 120—and in this aninimal the sense is so 
acute that the hunters have to approach him in the teeth of 
the wind. There are two dogs, the greyhound and pointer: 
the first follows the game by its eye, and the last by its smell. 
The nose of the first is narrow and pointed ; that of the last 
broad and extended. The sheep excels man in the acuteness 
of smell, and accordingly, while in it the nerve is thicker than 
this pencil, in man its size is not greater than thin pack- 
thread or whip-cord. The mole is remarkable for the acute- 
ness of its smell, and the nerve is very large. It ie remarka- 
ble for the feebleness of vision—thus, ‘ as blind as a mole’ is 
acommon saying. Corresponding with this is the smallness 
of its optic nérve. 

Lord Jeffrey, in an article which he published in the Edin- 
burgh Review, opposed this doctrine of size being a measure 
of power. ‘“ The proposition,” he says, “is no less contrary 









fortyor fifty thousand Englishmen. Before studying Phre- 
nology this last fact was utterly inexplicable to me. The 
Hindoos are eonsiderably ‘advanced in the arts of civilized 
life.” Théy have written language, systems of law and reli- 
gion. And yet, they are utterly unable to contend against a 
mere handful of Anglo-Saxons. But now the reason is per- 
fectly plain. The small comparative size of their brains ex- 
plains all. Again, here is the head of a Peruvian Indian, a 
fair specimen of the race. See how small compared with 
the European head ; and you know that a few Spaniards con- 
quered a nation of them. 

But again, wuen the brain is below a certain size, idiotism 
is the invariable result. In the lowest class of idiots, the 
horizontal circumference of the head, taken a little higher 
than the orbit, varied from 11 to 13 inches: in a full-sized 
head, the circumference is 22 mcehes; in Spurzheim’s skull it 
is 223. In such idiots the distance from the root of the nose 
backwards over the top of the head to the occipital spine is 
only 8 and 9 inches; in a full-sized head it is 14; in the 
skull of Spurzheim it is 13 6-10. Let those who deny the 
influence of size reconcile these facts with their belief. We 
challenge them to produce a man with a small sized head, 
who manifests great general mental power. 

“ But,” say some, “ we know idiots who have large heads.” 
Our reply isso do we; but, then, in these cases the brain 
is not healthy. A large leg is usually indicative of strength; 
but this is not the case when the leg is large from disease. 
| But though disease be absent, if the size be very deficient, 
idiocy is invariable, and men remarkable for great force of 
character, as Bruce, Cromwell, Bonaparte, Franklin, and 
Burns, invariably have heads of unusual magnitude. 

But here allow me to save you from error. Many, aftcr 
| hearing this statement, immediately commence to try on the 














0 with the largest hat is the most clever. Now, here is a 








little bit of a mistake. The hat is only the measure of the 
i head’s circumference in a part of which he need not be so 
|proud. It dees not measure a great part of the intellect and 
\| none at all of the moral sentiments. Hatters, in seeming an- 

ticipation of moral improvement, have Jeft in the upper part 

of our hats ample room for the moral sentiments to sprout 

and grow. Sir Walter Scott’s hatter told me that the hat of 
| that celebrated individual was one of the smallest which went 
| out of his store. But then the perceptive faculties, which 
|| were large in Scott, were not reached by the hat. The up- 


per and lateral portions of his forehead were only full. Cau- 


hats of their acquaintance, and are apt to conclude that the . 


to the analogy of all our known organs than to general || tiousness was little more than moderately, and concentrative- 
probability. Grandmamma Wolf, in the fairy tale, does, in- | 9°58 Only moderately developed; and these organs, taken 
deed, lean a little to the phrenological heresy, when she has ‘| collectively, determine the circumference of the hat. His 
large eycs to see the better. But with this one venerable | forehead and coronal region towered high. His head from 
exception, we rather think that it has never been held befure || the ear to veneration, was the highest I ever beheld; but of 
that the strength of vision depends on the size of the eye, the F these dimensions his hat gave no account. 

perfection of hearing on the magnitude of the ear, or the | That size has an important influence on the power of mani- 


nicety of taste on the breadth of the tongue and palate.” 


Now it happens that so far as the weight of authority is 
concerned the venerable grandmamma Wolf has complete 
advantage over Lord Jeffrey, and fairly beats him out of the 
field—Scemmering, Cuvier, Monro, Blumenbach, Magendie, 
Georget and a host of others, taking her side in the contre- 
versy. Blumenbach says: ‘“ While animals of the most acute 
smell have the nasal organs most extensively evolved, pre- 
cisely the same holds in regard to some barbarous nations. 





more numerous than those of sensation. Whereas, in man, | 


distinguished for acutenesss of feeling, the nerves of sensa- | 


tion are one fifth more numerous than those of motion. The 
nerve of feeling going to the elephant’s proboscis, and rami- 


fied on its tactile extremity, exceeds in volume all the mus- | 


cular nerves of that organ put together. Birds require to 
rise in the air, which is a medium much lighter than their 
bodies :. Nature, therefore, to avoid enlarging their muscles 
and thus increasing their weight, has bestowed on them large 
nerves of motion, and the power is thus secured by applying 
a powerful stimulus to muscles comparatively small. In 
fishes, on the contrary, which live in a medium almost equal 
in ‘density to their own bodies, the muscles are comparatively 
large, and the nerves small. Thus does nature beautifully 
adapt the structure of the animal to its condition. 

We find this adaptation well illustrated by the external 














For instance, in the head of a North American [ndian the 
internal nostrils are of an extraordinary size. The nearest to 
these in point of magnitude are the internal nostrils of the 
Ethiopians.”” Monro primus says: ‘‘ The sensibility of smell 
is increased in proportion to the surface; this will also be 
found to take place in all the other senses.” 





Suppose that, after these expositions, I were to tell you 
that size has no influence on power in the human brain— 
would you be disposed to credit the assertion? I think not. 
Here is the skull of an infant; here one of an adult—mark 
the difference in size. This is the skull of a Swiss; this of a 
Hindoo—see how large the one compared with the other— 
and what says history of their manifestations of power? While 
the one people achieved their independence at an early day, 
and hav? maintained it at times against fearful odds, the 
other have ever been the prey of invaders, and one hundred 








| millions of them are at this moment kept in subjection by 


festation, is now admitted even by the Edinburgh Review. 
|In the 94th number appeared a paper written by Dr. Conolley, 
containing this sentence: ‘‘ The brain is observed progress- 
|ively to be improved in its structure, and, with reference to 
the spinal marrow and nerves, augmented in volume more 
|| and more, until we reach the human brain, each addition be- 
| ing marked by some addition to, or amplification of, the pow- 
|ers of the animal—until in man we behold it possessing some 
| parts of which animals are destitute, and wanti:g none which 
| they possess.” 

The principle for which we contend being thus established, 
we would remark that it is susceptible of a most important 
application. It is found, in four cases out of five, that in in- 
sanity the nature of the derangement bears direct reference 
to the predominant organ or organs. Some are affected with 
melancholia; in these the organ of cautiousness will be found 
large. Some fancy themselves the Deity: in these, self- 
esteem will be found predominant. Some are furious: in 
these destructiveness will be found large. These are gene- 
rally cases of functional derangement; and by examining the 
heads of the insane I can generally determine with accuracy 
the nature of their derangements. But a small n may be- 
come diseased,and sometimes does so. Most frequently, hows 
ever, the derangement is structural: thus, I have seen a small 
organ deranged by a spicula of bone growing into it, and by 
the pressure of a fungous deposition. 
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LITERATURE. 





Let us_now inquire into the circumstances which modify 
the effects of size. The most important of these is the con- 
stitution of the brain; and the question naturally arises—do 
we any of ascertaining this constitution? We 
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* do, in the observation of what are called the temperaments, 


which are four in number—the sympathetic, the sanguine, the 
bilious, and the nervous—each of which is accompanied by a 
different degree of activity in the brain. The temperaments 
are suppposed to depend upon the condition of particular sys- 
tems of the body: the brain and nerves being predominantly 
active seem to produce the nervous temperament ; the blood- 
vessels being constitutionally predominant, give rise to the 
sanguine; the muscular and fibrous systems being predomi- 
nant, give rise to what is called the bilious, but what should 
be called the fibrous temperament; and the predominance 
of the glands and assimilating organs give rise to the lym- 
phatic. 

The temperaments are indicated by external signs: 

1. The /ymphatic is indicated by roundness of form, soft- 
ness of muscle, fair hair, pale skin, sleepy eyes, and inex- 
pressive face. In this temperament the brain and all other 
parts of the system are feeble in action, slow and languid. 

2. The sanguine is indicated by a well-defined form, 
moderate plumpness, firm flesh, chestnut hair, blue eyes, and 
ruddy fair complexion. _ There is great fondness for exercise 
and intolerance of muscular quiescence. The brain partakes 
of the general activity. 

3. The dilious is indicated by black hair, dark skin, mode- 
rate stoutness, firm flesh and harsh features. It gives great 


" power of endurance, er bottom, as the jockeys call it. 


4. The nervous is indicated by fine thin hair, small mus- 
cles, thin skin, paleness of countenance, and brightness of 
eye. This temperament gives great vivacity of mental action. 

These temperaments are, however, seldom found pure. 
We have a mixture of the nervous and bilious as in Lord 
Brougham, giving great activity and endurance. As an ex- 
ample ef Brougham’s power of continuous activity, I may 


_ Mention a circumstance related to me by one who knew it well. 


Brougham was engaged in aCourt of Law all day; he went 
from the Court to the House of Commons and remained there 


‘ till two in the morning; on going home he wrote an article 


for the Edinburgh Review, by the time of finishing which he 
had to go to Court; from the Court he again proceeded to 
the House of Commons, where he remained till some time in 
the morning—and it was not-till the morning of the third day 
that he retired to bed. During all this time his vigor seemed 
unabated. 

The nervous and lymphatic temperaments are not unfre- 
quently combined: this gives alternations of great activity 
and indolence. I: was the combination of Professor Leslie. 
He would for a day or two apply himself with great vigor, 
assiduity and success, to scientific studies. It would then 
seem as though the nervous energy were exhausted, and the 
nutritive system came into predominance. He would sit and 
eat, and dose and sleep—paying no attention to study for one 
or two days. He would often take another day to go about 
and attend to any matters not requiring nruch mental exer- 
tion. Again would the nervous system come into predomi- 
nance, and again for two or three days would he apply him- 
self most assiduously to study. 

The nervous and sanguine temperaments both give activity; 
but the first is more of a mental, and the last more of a phy- 
sical character. One of the former temperameut would 
rather write a note than walk across the floor; one of the lat- 
ter would rather walk the length of Broadway than write a 
note. 

Shakspeare admirably contrasts the lymphatic and nervous 
temperaments in the acene between Cesar and Anthony: 

Cesar. Let me have men about me that are fat— 

Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights. 
Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look : 
He thinks too much—such men are dangerous. 
Anthony. Fear him not, Cesar; he ’s not dangerous— 
He is a noble Roman, and well given. 
Cesar. Would he were fatter—but I fear him not; 
Yet if my name were liable to fear, 
0 not know the man I should ayoid 
soon as that spare Cassius. 

It is to be remembered, then, that a large organ may, in 
fact, be less powerful than a smaller one if its temperament 
be inferior. But in judging the relative power of organs, 








wanting, when he did not know the whole originally within 
jits compass? and how could he tell by their silence, the 
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temperament need not be considered, as all the organs of the| 
same head are in this respect alike. 

’ In cases of disease great size may be present, and yet the 
manifestations of mind may be very feeble and imperfect. 
In this case, size forms no measure of power any more than 
does the size of a leg affected with dropsy. 

Now, if the brain be the organ of mind and different parts 
of the brain manifest different faculties, it cannot be indiffer- 
ent what part is most or least developed, for it is obvious 
that two brains may be composed of precisely the same 
quantity of cerebral matter, and yet manifest totally different 
qualities. The form of the head, therefore, is not less in- 
teresting and important to phrenologists than the size. Be- 
fore proceeding further with the consideration of this subject 
however, let us glance at the means which have been used 
by those not of the phrenological school, to ascertain the true 
philosophy of mind and functions of the brain. 

By one set of philosophers, the laws of thought have been 
expounded without any reference to organization. Such were 
Locke, Hume, Reid, Stewart, and others. They reflected 
on their own consciousness, and they inform us of the result 


non-phrenologist is ignorant of the situation of partichler 
organs, He cannot tell, When a Certain feeling ts deranged; in 
what organ to look for disease. Nor, when ‘he sees disease 
in an organ, what faculty was‘ probably deranged. To illus- 
trate my meaning, I relate the following circumstance. 

Sir R—— L——* was a man highly respected for talent 
and character; he was at one time minister plenipotentiary 
t this country, and at another to the court of Constantinople. 
He lived to the age of ninety-three. Seven years before his 
death his character commenced to undergo a remarkable 
change; from being one of the most amicable and courteous, 
he became one of the most violent of men. He abused his 
aged gardener, spit in his face, and threw things at him. He 
also from being an admirable linguist became unable to use 
words. When he died, Dr. Abercrombie and Mr. Craig ex- 
amined the brain, and I, beifig related to the family by mer- 
riage, obtained leave to be present. I knew that the organs 
of combativeness and language were those in which to look 
for lesions. Accordingly the medical gentlemen found an 
abscess, one inch in length by half an inch in breadth, in the 
posterior lobe where combativeness is situated; thinking they 





of their investigations, what they have thonght and what they 
have felt. The dependence of the mind on material organs 
forms no part of their philosophy. 

With the hope'of obtaining some information concerning 
the functions of the brain, the anatomists cut it up in every 
possible direction, but no sentiment was ever perceived slum- 
bering in its fibres, nor half-formed ideas starting from its 
folds. In fact a dissection never yet disclosed the functions 
of any part whatever.'' Formerly it was very prevalent in 
France to cut out parts from the brains of living animals, in 
order to ascertain functions; a practice as absurd as it was 
cruel. The experimenters proceeded on the supposition that 
nothing was known concerning the functions of the brain, 
and yet they expected to ascertain their functions, by obser- 
ving what powers were not manifested when various parts 
were destroyed. Suppose an instrument were presented to 
one of these operators, and that his object was to discover, 
by experiments, what sounds it was capable of producing 
and by what part of it each sound was emitted. Imagine 
him to take a hammer and smash at random a number of 
its springs and wheels, and then set the machine a-going. By 
listening to the sounds emitted, how could he tell what were 


had found out the cause of disease, they were about to stop, 
but I got thom to proceed, and when Mr. Craig came near 
the organ of language, I took the scalpel and proceeded very 
carefully, and in the convolution which is marked es the or- 
gan of language, I found another lesion, Mr. Craig publish- 
ed an account of the case, in which he mentioned the large 
lesion and connected it with the loss of words; he had been 
unacquainted with the furious conduct of Sir Robert. T im- 
mediately published another report, stating the conduct of the 
patient in this respect, and showing clearly the manner in 
which the post mortem appearances harmonized with phre- 
nological doctrines. I repeat that a non-phrenologist is in- 
capable of reporting pathological cases of the cerebral organs 
with success. 

Dr. Roget, an opponent of phrenology, con’esses, that “the 
brain is still as incomprehensible in its functions, as it is 
subtle and complex in its anatomy.” Dr. Conolley, in the 
94th No. of the Edinburg Review, well describes the utter 
confusion of the anatomists and physiologists, even in late 
years, when trying to upravel the mysteries of the brain. 

It is plain, then, that if Dr. Gall could boast no superior 
method to that of ordinary physiologists and metaphysicians, 





sounds which the broken strings were originally calculated to 
emit. Yet this would be precisely analogous to the procedure 
of the vivisectors. They are unacquainted with the number 
of the mental powers, and they destroy several of them at 
random, that they may find it out. They do not know what 


particular power is manifested by any particular part of the | 


brain, yet they destfoy that part to get it to reveal its func- 
tion. They destroy the string of a musical instrument, and 
then listen to hear what sound it will not emit! 

We hear of Magendie and others cutting away certain 
portions of the brain, and some animals went forwards, some 











he would have been unable to solve the question, What parts 
|| of the brain and what meatal faculties are connected? He 
'| was led however to adopt a different and superior mode of 
inquiry, which will be best explained by relating briefly the 
|| history of his discovery. 

Dr. Gall, from an early age, was given to observation and 
| was struck with the fact, that each individual was distinguish- 
ed for some peculiarity of talent or disposition. Some of his 
schoolmates were distinguished for the beauty of their pen- 
manship, some fur the clegance, others for the stiffness and 
dryness of their style of composition, Their dispositions 
were equally different; and this diversity appeared to deter- 
mine their partialities and aversions. Some manifested a 


backwards, some to the right, some to the left, some seemed || fondness for employments which they were not taught. 


drunk, some stupid. And then we have from these experi-| 


ments, a number of so-called important deductions drawn. 
But how can deductions, fit to be depended on, be drawn 
from the actions of animals so tortured? Suppose you take 
a beautiful blackbird and cut through its integuments and 
skull, and cut out a portion of its brain, do you think it would 
favor you with a song? And because it did not, would you 
be correct in calling the excised portion of brain the organ 
of time? Suppose you take another animal and serve it in 
like manner, do you think it would be in the humor or condi- 
tion, to tend and nurture its young? And because it did not, 
would it be correct to say that the @xtised brain was the part 
which.manifested love of offspring? Had phrenology been 
based on such observations, then would it have merited’ all 
the obloquy which has been heaped upon it.. But because 
such cruel experiments have been peiformed to overthrow 
phrenology, they have been lauded as most philosophical ! 
Again, pathological cases have been brought forward to 
illustrate the functions of the brain; and sometimes to oppose 
phrenology.. Now, before.you can draw any conclusion con- 
cerning the function of a part from a state of disease, you 


Some would spend their leisure in painting, some in culti- 
vating a garden, some. in carving, some in noisy games. 
Each individual presented a peculiar character, and Galt ob- 
served, that an individual who one year had displayed selfish 
or knavish dispositions, never became in the next a good and 
faithful friend. : 

|| The most formidable rivals of Gall, at school, were, such 
as learned by heart with great facility, and these he noticed 
had prominent eyes; they gained from him, by their repeti- 
tions, the places which he had obtained by the merit of his 
original compositions. Some years afterwards he changed 
his residence, and he still found that his school-fellows so 
gifted had prominent eyes. He made the seme observation 
on entering the University. Gall could net believe this ¢on- 
nection to be purely accidental, but suspected chat they's 

ia an important relation to each other. After aba, 
tion, he conceived that there might be external signs for the 
other intellectual powers, and thereafter all individenls re- 





* Mr. Combe, for the sake of authenticity, mentioned the name, 
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84 
markable for any mental quality became the objects of his 
attention. Light broke in upon him by an almoat impercep- 
tible induction, and by degrees he conceived himself to havo 
found external characteristics, indicative of a decided dispo- 
sition for painting, music, and the mechanical arts. 
. In following out the principle which had thus presented 
itself to his mind, he encountered great difficulties. The pre- 
vailing notions of the philosophers and physiologists were a 
continual stumbling-block till abandoning every theory and 
preconceived opinion, he gave himself up to the study of na- 
ture. He visited prisons and schools, was introduced into 
the courts of princes, to colleges, and the seats of justice, 
and visited every individual remarkable for any particular 
endowment. During my recent visit to Vienna, I was in- 
formed that such was the ardor with which Gall pursued his 
inquiries, that he created quite an alarm ; people were afraid 
of dying lest Gall should obtain their skull, and some left 
orders in their wills that means should be taken to prevent 
him. 
On reflection, Gall was convinced that, without anatomy, 
physiology must be imperfect; and although he had always 
. supposed the exterral indications to depend on the brain, he 
had not gone beyond other anatomists in explaining its struc- 
ture. From observing a woman afflicted with hydrocepha- 
lus, who manifested an active and intelligent mind, he de- 
clared that the structure of the brain must differ from what 
was generally conceived. From that commenced his ana- 
tomical discoveries. Gall did not first dissect the brain and 
thus pretend to discover the mental organs, nor did he first 
map out the skull according to his imagination. On the 
. contrary, he first observed a concomitance between particular 
talents and dispositions, and particular forms of the head; 
he next ascertained, by the 1emoval of the skull, that the 
size and figure of the brain are indicated by external appear- 
, ances; and it was only after these facts were ascertained, 
that the brain was minutely dissected and light thrown upon 
its structure. 
_ Dr. Gall, for the first time, delivered lectures on his sys- 

tem in 1796, at Vienna; in 1800, Dr. Spurzheim became a 
_ student of his, and in 1804, his associate. 

When I was in Germany, I saw a collection of barks de- 
scribing the science at different stages of its progress, and 
also skulls marked at different times; all proving that the 
organs were discovered piece-meal. Indeed I found in this 
country a most unexpected corroboration of the fact. Mr. 
Nicholas Biddle, when quite a young man, and on a visit to 
Europe, in 1806 attended a course of Dr. Gall’s lectures, and 
was so much interested.that he requested Dr. Gall to mark 
out the places of the organs on the skull, which the Dr. did. 
When in Philadelphia, Mr. Biddle presented me with the 
' skull so marked, saying, that I could make a better use of it 
than he. This is it, and you perceive that there are quite a 
numiber of unoccupied places. You perceive that Hope, 
Conscienti » Individuality, Concentrativeness, Time, 
Size and Weight are not marked upon it, they, at that time, 
* being unascertained. 

So far indeed was Gall from advocating a hypothesis, that 
in the disjointed items of information which he first present- 
’ ed to the public, there appears a want of ordinary regard for 

systematic arrangement. A candid and uncolored statement 
’ of facts was all he seemed desirous of furnishing, leaving 
their value to be ascertained by time and farther investiga- 
tion. But gradually a system of mental philosophy emanated, 

almost spontaneously, from the seeming chaos. 











Worpswortn’s Caaracter.—Wordsworth’s attachment 
to nature in her st forms grew out of solitude and the 
character of his own mind; but the mode of its growth was 
indirect and unconscious, and in the midst of other more boy- 
ish or more worldly pursuits; and that which ny to 
the boy in mimicking the owls, happened also to him. In 
moments of watching for the passage of woodcocks over the 
hills on roe ys order that whe os snare them, 
oftentimes ull gaze of expectation, a it was becomin 
. left him liable to the effects of mountain : 
‘accidents of nightly silence and solitude, which im- 
themselves with a depth for which a full tide of suc- 
cess would ee ae And, as he lived and 
amid such scenes from ch to manhood, many thou- 
sands of snch ities had leisure to i e themselves 
into permanent effects of character, of feeling, and of taste. 
Like Michael, he was in the heart of many thousand mists. 
Many a sight, moreover, such as meets the eye rarcly of any, 
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fone amy be hills and a at = and 
all seasons o! » had been seen, neglected perhaps 
at dhs dent, tus cherwente revisited the eye, and produced 
its appropriate effect in silent hours of meditation. In every 
thing, perhaps, except in the redundant graciousness of the 
heart which formed so eminent a feature in the moral con- 
stitution of that true philosopher, the character, the sensi- 
bility, and the taste of Wordsworth, pursued in the same 
course of development as in the education of the Scotch ped- 
lar who gives so much of the movement to the progress of 
‘The Excursion.’ Tait’s Magazine. 


From the Democratic Review. 

OLD IRONSIDES ON A LEE SHORE. 

BY AN EYE WITNESS, 
Ir was at the close of a stormy day in the year 1835, when 
the gallant frigate Constitution, under the command of Cap- 
tain Elliott—having on board the late Edward Livingston, 
late Minister at the Court of France, and his family, and 
manned by nearly five hundred souls—drew near to ‘the 
chops’ of the English Channel. For four days she had been 
beating down from Plymouth, and on the fifth, at evening, 
she made her last tack from the French coast. 
The watch was set at eight P.M. The Captain came on 
deck soon after, and having ascertained the bearing of Scilly, 
gave orders to keep the ship ‘ full and bye,’ remarking at the 
same time to the officer of the deck, that he might make the 
light on the lee beam, but, he stated, he thought it more than 
probable that he would pass it without seeing it. He then 
‘ turned in,’ as did most of the idlers, and the starboard watch. 
At a quarter past nine P. M. the ship headed west by com- 
pass, when the call of “ Light O!” was heard from.the fore- 
topsail-yard. 
“ Where away?” asked the officer of the deck. 
“ Three points on the lee bow,” replied the look-out-man ; 
which the unprofessional reader will readily understand to 
mean very nearly straight ahead. At this moment the Cap- 
tain appeared and took the trumpet. 
“Call all hands,”’ was his immediate order. 
“ All hands!” whistled the boatswain, with the long, shrill 
summons familiar to the ears of all who have ever been on 
board of a man-of-war. 
“ All hands!’ screamed the boatswain’s mates; and ere 
the last echo died away, all but the sick were upon deck. 
The ship was staggering through a heavy swell from the 
Bay of Biscay; the gale, which had been blowing several 
a had in to a severity that was not to be made 
light of. The breakers, where Sir Cloudesley Shovel and his 
fleet were destroyed in the days of Queen Anne, sang their 
song of death before, and the Dead-Man’s Ledge replied in 
hoarser notes behind us. To go ahcad scemed to be death, 
and to attempt to go about was sure destruction. 
The first thing that caught the eye of the Captain was the 
furled mainsail, which he had ordered to be carried through- 
out the evening—the hauling up of which, contrary to the last 
order that he had given on leaving the deck, had caused the 
ship to fall off to leeward two points, and had thus led her 
into a position on a ‘lee shore,’ upon which a strong gale was 
blowing her, in which the chance of safety appeared to the 
stoutest nerves almost hopeless. That sole chance consisted 
in standing on, to carry us through the breakers of Scilly, or 
by a elose graze along their outer ledge. Was this destined 
to be the end of the gallant old ship, consecrated by so many 
a prayer and blessing from the heart of a nation? 
“« Why is the mainsail up, when I ordered it set?” cried 
the Captain in a tremendous voice. 
“Finding that she pitched her bows under, I took it in, 
under your general order, sir, that the officer of the deck 
should carry sail aceording to his discretion,” replied the 
ae a car a 

“ Heave ,”” was prompt command to the mas- 
ter’s mate. The log was thrown, . 

“ How fast does she go?” 

“Five knots and a half, sir.” 

“ Board the main tack, sir.’ 

“ She will not bear it,’’ snid the officer of the deck. 

“ Board the main tack !’’ thundered the Captain. “Keep 
her full and by, Quartermaster.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” The tack was boarded. 

“ Haul aft the main sheet,”’ shouted the Captain; and aft 
it went, like the spreading of a sea-bird’s wing, giving the 
huge sail to the _ 

“ Give her the lee helm when she goes into the sea,” cried 
the Captain. 

“ Ay, ay, sir! she has it,” growled out the old sea-dog at 
the binnacle. 

“ Right your helm !—keep her full and by!” 

“ Ay, ay, sir! full and by she ia,” was the prompt answer 
from the helm. 

‘* How fast does she go?” 

“ Eight knots and a half, sir.” 

“* How bears the light ?”’ 

a en, Aa sir.” ; 

“ Keep her away half a point. How fast does she go?” 

r. 


“ Nine knots sir.’ 
“ Steady, so!” returned the Captain. ’ 
“ Steady,” answered the he!msman; and all was the silence 











the storm—for a space of time that seemed, to my imagina- 
tion, almost an age, 
It was a trying hour with us. Unless we could carry sail 
so as to go at the rate of nine knots an hour, we must of ne- 
cessity dash upon Scilly; and who ever touched those rocks, 
and lived, during a storm? The sea ran very high; the rain 
fell in sheets; the sky was one black curtain, illumined onl 
by the faint light which was to mark our deliverance, or s 
a monument of our destruction. The wind had got above 
whistling—it came in puffs that flattened the waves, and 
made our old frigate settle to her bearings, while every thing 
on board seemed cracking into pieces. . At this moment the 
- r reported that the left bolt of the weather fore-shroud 
had wn, 

“Get on the luffs, and set them on all the weather-shrouds. 
Keep her at small helm, quartermaster, and ease her in the 
sea,’ were the orders of the Captain. 

‘Lhe luffs were scon put upon the weather-shrouds, which 
of course relieved the chains and channels; but many an anx- 
ious eye was turned toward the remaining bolts, for upon 
than Spend the masts, and upon the masts depended the 
safety of the ship; fur with one foot of canvass less, she could 
not hve fifteen minutes. 

Onward plunged the overladen frigate, and at every surge 
she seemed bent upon making the deep the suilor’s grave, and 
her live oak sides his coffin of glory. She had been fitted out 
at Boston when the t meter was below zero. Her 
shrouds of course therefore slackened at every strain, and her 
unwieldy masts (for she had those designed for the frigate 
Cumberland, a much larger ship,) seemed ready to jump out 
of her. And now, while all was apprehension, another bolt 
drew !—and then another !—until at last our whole stay was 
placed upen a single bolt less than a man’s wrist in circum- 
ference. Still the good iron clung to the solid wood, and 
bore us along side the breakers, though in a most fearful prox- 
imity tothem. This thrilling incident has never, I believe, 
been noticed in public, but it is the literal fact—which I have 
not made the slightest attempt toembellish. As we galloped 
on—for I can compare our vessel’s leaping to nothing else— 
the rocks seemed very near us. Dark as was the night, the 
white foam scowled around their black heads, while the 
spray fell over us, apd the thunder of the dashing surge 

like the awful knell that the ocean was singing for 
the victims it was eager to engulf. 

At length the light bore upon our quarter, and the broad 
Atlantic rolled her white caps before us. During this time 
all were silent, each officer and man was at his post, and the 
bearing of the countenance of therCaptain seemed to give en- 
couragement to every person on board. With but a bare pos- 
sibility of'saving the ship and those on board, he relied on his 
nautical skill and courage, and by carrying the mainsail, 
which in any other situation would have been considered sui- 
cidal—he weathered the leeshore and saved the Constitution! 
The mainsail was now hauled up by light hearts and strong 
hands, the jib and spanker taken in, and from the light of 
Scilly the gallant vessel, under close-reefed topsails and main 
trysails, took her departure and danced merrily over the deep 
toward the United States. 

“Pipe down,’’ said the Captain to the First Lieutenant, 
“and splice the main brace.” ‘Pipe down,” echoed the 
First Lieutenant to the Boatswain. ‘ Pipe down,” whistled 
the Boatswain to the crew; and ‘ pipe down’ it was. 

Soon the ‘ Jack of the Dust,’ held his levee on the main 
gun deck, and the weather-beaten tars, as they gathered 
about the grog-tub, and luxuriated upon a full allowance of 
‘old rye,’ forgot all their perils and fatigue. 

** How near the rocks did we go?” said I to one of the 
master’s mates next morning. He made no reply; but taking 
down his chart, showed me a pencil-line between the outside 
shoal and the Lighthouse Island, which must have been a 
small strait for a fisherman to run his smack through in fair 
weather by daylight. 

For what is the noble and dear old frigate reserved? I 
went upon deck: the sea was calm; a gentle breeze was 
swelling our canvass from our mainsail to royal ; the isles of 
Scilly had sunk in the eastern waters, and the clouds of the 
dying storm were rolling in broken masses to the northward 
and westward, like the flying columns of a beaten army. 

I have been in many a gale of wind, and have passed 
through scenes of great danger; but never, before nor since, 
have I experienced an hour so terrific as that when the Con- 
stitution was | ith the lives of five hundred men 
hanging on a single small iron bolt—to weather Scilly, on the 
night of the 11th day of May, 1835. 

Nete.—During the Mrs. Livi 
we were not in great , tow he replied, as soon as we had 

Scylla, “ You are as safe as you would be in the aisle of a 
church.” It is singular that the frigate Boston, Captain McNeal, 
about the close of the ee aa a similar danger while em- 
ployed in carrying to Livingston, a relative of Ed- 
ward, and also Minister to the Court of St. Cloud. He likewise had 
his wife on board; and while the vessel was weathering « lee shore, 
Mrs. Livingston asked the Captain—a rough but gallant old fire- 
[Ee a eS 
h , 
you your emenein tins for if we don’t prey we this point, we 
all be in h—i in five minutes!” 


Measure cr CHaRacTER.—All men are better than their 


inquired of the Captain if 











4 of the grave upon that crowded deck—except the howling of 


ebullitions of evil—but they are also worse than their out- 
bursts of noble enthusiasm. 
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From the Democrati¢ Review for April. 
THE FOUNTAIN. e 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 

Fountatn, that springest on this grassy slope! 

Thy quick, cool murmur mingles, pleasantly, 

With the cool sound of breezes in the beech 

Above me in the noontide. Thou dest wear 

No stain of thy red bi lace; gushing up 

From the dark mould slimy roots of earth, 
Thou flashes: in the sun. The mountain air, 

In winter, is not clearer, nor the dew 

That shines on mountain blossom. Thus doth God 
Bring, from the dark and foul, the pure and bright. 

This tangled thicket on the bank above 
Thy basin—how thy waters keep it green! 

For thou dost feed the roots of the wild vine 
That trails all over it, aad to the twigs 

Ties fast her clusters. There the spice-bush lifts 
Her leafy lances; the viburnum there, 

Paler of foliage, to the sun holds up 

Her circlet of green berries. In and out 

The chipping-sparrow, in her coat of brown, 
Steals, silently, lest I should mark her nest. 

Not such thou wert of yore, ere those old woods 
Bowed to the white-man’s axe. Then hoary trunks 
Of oak, aad plane, and hickory o’er thee held 
A mighty canopy. When April winds 
Grew soft, the maple burst into a flush 
Of scarlet flowers. The tulip tree, high up, 
Opened, in airs of June, her multitude 
Of golden chalices to humming-birds 
And silken-winged insects of the sky. 

Frail wood-plants clustered round thy edge in Spring ; 
The liver-leaf put forth her sister blooms 
Of faintest blue. Here the quick-footed wolf, 
Pausing to lap thy waters, crushed the flower 
Of Sanguinaria, from whose brittle stem 
The red drops fell like blood. The deer, too, left 
Her delicate foot-prints in the soft, moist mould, 
And on the fallen leaves. The slow-paced bear, 

Tn such a sultry Summer noon as this, 
Stopped at thy stream, and drank, and leaped across. 

But thou hast histories that stir che heart 

With deeper feeling ; while I look on thee, 

They rise before me. I behold the scene 

Hoary again with forests; I behold 

The Indian warrior, whom a hand unseen 

Has smitten with his death-wound in the woods, 
Creep slowly to thy well-known rivulet, 

And slake his death-thirst. Hark! that quick, fierce ery 
That rends the utter silence!—’tis the whoop 

OF battle ; and a throng of savage men, 

With naked arms, and faces stained like blood, 
Fill the green wilderness; the long, bare arms 

Are heaved aloft, bows twang, and arrows stream. 
Each makes a tree his shield, and every tree 
Sends forth its arrow. Fierce the fight, and short, 
As is the whirlwind. Soon the conquerors 

And conquered vanish, and the dead remain, 
Gashed horribly with tomahawks. The woods 
Are still again; the frighted bird comes back, 

And plumes her wings; but thy sweet waters run 
Crimson with blood. Then, as the sun goes down, 
Amid the deepening twilight I desery 

Figures of men that crouch and creep unheard, 
And bear away the dead. The next day’s shower 
Shall wash the tokens of the fight away. 

I look again :—a hunter’s lodge is built, 

With poles and boughs, beside thy crystal well ; 
While the meek Autumn stains the woods with gold, 
And sheds his golden sunshine. To the door 
The red-man slowly drags th’ enormous bear, 
Slain in the chesnut thicket, or flings down 

The deer from his strong shoulders. Shaggy fells 
Of wolf and cougar hang upon the walls ; 

And loud the black-eyed Indian maidens laugh, 
That gather, from the rustling heaps of leaves, 
The hickory’s white nuts, and the dark fruit 

That falls from the gray butternut’s long boughs. 

So centuries passed by; and still the woods 
Blossomed in Spring, and reddened when the year 
Grew chill, and glistened in the frozen rains 
Of Winter, till the white-man swung the axe 
Beside thee—aignal of a mighty change. 
Then all around was heard the crash of trees, 
Trembling awhile, and rushing to the ground; 

The low of ox, and shouts of men who fired 

The brushwood, or who tore the earth with ploughs. 
The grain sprang thick and tall, and hid in green 

The blackened hill-side ; ranks of spiky maize 

Rose, like a host embattled; the buck-wheat 

Whitened broad acres, sweetening with its flowers 
The August wind. White cottages were seen, 

With rove-trees at the windows ; barns, from whieh 
Swelled loud and shrill the cry of chanticleer ; 
Pastures, where rolled and nei, rarer bee 
And white flocks browsed and _ A turf 


Of grasses brought from far o’ercrept thy bank, 


We 


ue-eyed girls 
rought pails, and dipped them in thy or pool ; 
And children, ruddy-cheeked and flaxen-haired 
Gathered the glistening cowslip from thy edge. 
Since then, what steps have trod thy border! Here, 


On thy bank, the woodman of the swamp 
Has laid his axe—the reaper of the hill 
His sickle, as they stooped to taste thy stream. 
The sportsman, tired with wandering in the still 
September noon, has bathed his heated brow 
In thy cool current. Shouting boys, let loose 
For a wild holyday, have quaintly shaped 
Into a cup the folded linden leaf, 
And dipped thy sliding crystal. From the wars 
Returning. the plumed soldier by thy side 
Has sat, and mused how pleasant ’t were to dwell 
In such a epot, and be as free as thou, 
And move for no man’s bidding more. At eve, 
When thou wert crimson with the crimson sky, 
Lovers have gazed upon thee, and have thought 
Their mingled lives should flow as peacefully 
And brightly as thy waters. Here the sage, 
Gazing into thy self-replenished depth, 

as seen order circumscribe 
And bind the motions of eternal change, 
And from the gushing of thy simple fount 
Has reasoned to the mighty universe. 

Is there no other change for thee, that lurks 
Among the future ages? Will not man 
Seek out strange arts to wither and deform 
The pleasant landscape which thou makest green? 
Or shall the veins that feed thy constant stream 
Be choked in middle earth, and flow no more 
For ever, that the water-plants along 
Thy channel perish, and the bird in vain 
Alight to drink? ap 3d shall these green hills 
Sink, with the lapse of years, into the gulf 
Of ocean waters, and thy source be lost 
Amidst the bitter brine? Or shall they rise 
Upheaved in broken cliffs and airy peaks, 
Haunts of the eagle and the snake, and thou 
Gush midway from the bare and barren steep? 








REVIEW. 
CHEVELEY, OR THE MAN OF HONOR; By Lavy Lyrrron 
LWER. 

To the politeness of Harper & Brothers, who have this 
much talked of work in the press, with the design of publish- 
ing it on Monday, we are indebted for the loose sheets of the 
first volume. It is written wiih all proper bitterness, but is 
relieved by lively sallies of wit. We will not detain the 
eagerness of curiosity by remark, but proceed immediately to 
selections. Here is the very curious and original dedication, 
with but little omission: 

“ To No One Nobody, Esq., of No Hall, Nowhere. 

“Dear Str—In dedicating these volumes to you, I acquit 
myself of a debt of gratitude to the only man whose integrity 
I have found unimpeacheable, and whose friendship I have 
proved unvarying. Among the most deserving of my own 
sex I have, in many instances, found sincere unchanging 
affection, united with those highcst and rarest virtues, which 
from adorning, reconcile us to human nature, though truth 
compels me to acknowledge that I have known other whose 
deep-rooted selfishness, vanity, and vacillating weak- 
ness of character them to be ‘nature’s worst anoma- 
lies,’—masculine women! 

“In enumerating the catalogue of your virtues, you cannot 
tax me with that servility of flattery which you are the only 
man in the world whe would disdain. Since every one is 
aware it has even passed into a proverb, that Nobody is per- 
fection. In your literary career you have neither evinced, 
nor experienced envy, but then it is acknowledged on all 
sides, that your genius excels thet of Shakspeare, Milton, 
Byron, Bacon, Locke, Scott, and Moore, your learning ex- 
ceeds that of Bayle, and your science that ef Newton. In 
patriotism you go beyond the heroes of ancient Rome, and 
you are the only person whose politics would bear to be an- 
alyzed by the most chemical scrutiny. ‘Yet, here you have 
shared the lot of humanity, and have been the victim of ca- 
lumny; as it is only a short time ago that your friends, the 
Whiga, accused you of anticipating Lord Durham’s speech, 
and sending it to the Times. The world, however, did not 
attach the slightest credence to the accusation: yet, with un- 
ceasing fidelity, you, and you only cOntinue to believe the 
Whigs honest! Your domeatic virtues, if possible, exceed 


; plary 

father! and with a generosity truly unparalleled, take upon 
yourself all the blame of all the in m 
Generally speaking, vine. be cap and bells are to be as 
often, if not oftener, on the hoary head of age, as on the Hy- 
perian curls of youth; but you are an for 

the only man whom ‘ fools not,’ or interest does not 
wrap—ay,even the small interest of a dinner, speech, 
a ene Se Sener » OF @ tabouret in a demoralized 





Such divinity doth hedge’ the 
vices of men, that no man cares to expose-or interfere with 





Custody of Infants’ Bill will never pass, for he is only li 
to have your assistance, and with regard to our 
— A nature’s inquisition, whese p' 

ourish and be keeping the instru 
ture in their own hands. " 

“As far back as 732, the cavalry of the Arabians, like that 
of their ancestors, the Parthians, was extremely 
and the Franks (not M. P.'s), whose armies were 
solely of infantry, found it difficult to resist the attacks of so 
versatile an enemy, or even to derive any permanent advan- 
tage from success. ‘So is it with us women; ourenemy is so 
versatile, consisting of law, science and mi that we can 
only fight after the Parthian fashion—throw our arrows 
and fly; all our efforts for justice or redress must be unavsil- 
ing, till as a sex we feel for and defend ourselves, 

** Knowing, dear sir, that you are always more busy than 
any one else, I will not trespass longer on your veluable time, 
than to assure you that I am, and ever shall be, 

“ Your devoted admirer, and much obliged servant, 
THE AUTHOR.” 

We need no other clue than this to the spirit which prompted 
the writing of this novel. If we did, it would be afforded by 
this racy commencement: 

“For such as believe that Love is and ought to be omni- 
potent, the following ‘tale’ can have but little attraction; and, 
on the other hand, to those, the unmercifully virtuous, who 
deem that to ‘fcel tempted, is to sin,’ and who ia their no- 
tions of the perfectible capacities of human nature, go be- 
yond Pythagoras and Plato, it will have still less: for to 
them, the many-languaged voice of the passions is the un- 
known tongue of St. Paul, requiring interpretation; they are, 
indeed, ‘righteous over much,’ yet wanting all 

* The fair humanities of old religion.’ 

Oh! how many uncanonized martyrs there are cee Bo 
domestic life, houriy warring both with the flesh the 
spirit (and literally taking up their cross daily); and this 
must ever be the case as long as men continue to enforce the 
laws of God grammatically, thereby assuming a wide differ- 
ence between the masculine and feminine, w is no where 
to be found in the text! ‘C’est une triste métier que celle de 
femme,’ says the French proverb, and it says truly. In so- 
ciety, the worst contend women generally fare the best. 
because their provocations to misconduct are often most hu- 
manely acd charitably allowed; while the :cally virtuous 
almost invariably find coolness and insensibility, or want of 
temptation, the only merits awarded to them. But it is in 
England alone that there is ® dark and jesuitical i 

in the systematically unjust conduct of men towards ; 
and those gentlemen who write the most liberally and lachry- 
mosely about the errors of female education, which tends to 
stultify their intellect, wrap their judgement, weaken the mo- 
ral tone of their natures, and in every way unfit them to be 
the friends and companions of men, are the very first practi- 
cally to labor for this state of things, which they affect to de- 
precate. As most husbands appear to think, that if their 
wives have a second idea, the world cannot be large enough 
for them both, any more than two suns can shine in one 
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hemisphere. But the manner of evincing this opinion is 
even = offensive than the opinion i as they never 
cease to ‘ affiché’ the veto that women have no even to 


or please 
cided pen, bat by ealft 00 tres te the apsertion of Matelainn, 
‘that men are more tormented by the opinion of things than 
by the things themeelves.’ 

“To those who require in print the extremes of virtue and 
vice, which are not in human nature, I repeat that these vo- 
lumes can have little attraction; but to such as are aware 
that our nature, like our fate, is of ‘a mingled yarn of good 
and evil,’ there may be something in them not wholly unin- 
teresting.” 

The story first introdnces us to two friends, Mowbray and 
Saville, who are traveling to Italy. Before she gets these 
tourists to the watch-making city of Geneva, we have this 
amusing essay by her ladyship on the doctrine of our ‘ liking 
our opposites :’ 

= avon < 
sympathy is 
usual ms observers, contrive 
grown into a The truth is, we re 
sults from the same sources; just as the is 
fertilized by differently directed rills, that all flow from ope 


te—how should we? Since 





parent stream: but who ever heard of a gencrous ’ 
nature feeling a strong affection for a miserly and one? 
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if all the world were to be ‘des Peré Adam.’ Orpheus being 
the only personage on record who had the enviable power of 
charming brutes? | What do persons mean by an agreeable 
companion? Certainly not one who monopolizes the whole 
conversation, but, as certainly, one who can converse. And 
what does a brave person despise so much as a coward? An 
illttempered person may indeed like ‘par preference,’ a good- 
one, who hears and bears with him; but did this 
ness of temper merely proceed from an apathetic cold- 
ness, which could move, the odds are, they would de- 
test them, and would rather that they met on equal terms in 
single combat, twenty times a day. For one great proof of 
being the electric conductor of human affections, 

look at the members of all professions, and their standard of 
greatness is measured by what they themselves pursue. A 


music-master Will talk with tears in his eyes of Mozart or |: 


Rossini, and exclaim, ‘those, indeed, are truly great men!’ 
Talleyrand (if he could feel) would have felt the same towards 
Machiavel. Madame Michaud no doubt places Taglioni 
somewhere in the calendar between St. Catharine and Santa 
Teresa; and I'll venture to agsert that no rigid governess 
passed the grand climacteric, bent upen teazing her pupils to 
skeletons, and therefore piquing herself upon her inflexible 
justice, but worships the name of Aristides, and never looks 
upon a shell without a shudder of indignation. So much for 
the theory of people liking their opposites! 

“T only know one instance in which this is the case, and I 
believe it is by no means an uncommon one: I allude to the 
weakness of ugly men generally preferring handsome women 
to their own cohoted images. The great reason that men 
have no sympathy with women is, that the essential selfish- 
ness of their own nature prevents their comprehending the 
anti-selfisliness of the other sex; and while they are eternally 
demanding as their right, sympathy from them—even for 
their vices—they laugh at many of their feclings, merely be- 
cause they cannot understand them; in short, that excellent 
proverb, ‘Love me, love my dog,’ is the alpha and the ome- 
ga of the doctrine of sympathy.” : 

The friends visit Lord Byron’s house on the borders of 
Lake Como: 


“Te was about four o'clock, rp. m., when Mowbray, from 
his bedroom windows, espied Saville in deep conference at 
the end of the garden with the triton of the lake, who was 
busily unmooring the boat, and pointing to the opposite shore. 
He put on his hat and soon stood beside him. 

« * My dear fellow,’ said he, ‘I suppose you are going 
over to Lord Byron’s house, and as I perceive you are getting 
up @ sensation, I will promise not to interrupt you—only let 
me go with you.’ 

“ Saville laughed, and they sprang into the boat together: 
by mutual consent they seemed to drink in the quiet beauty 
of the scene, for neither of them spoke till they reached the 
other side; when, from tke confused ‘directions of the boy 
who had rowed them, it seemed doubtful whether, at the end 
of their ramble, they should find themselves at Shelley’s or 
Lord Byron’s house. 

“ However, trusting to their sters, and preceded by Prince, 
they began ascending the steep narrow lane that leads into 
‘the little village; they at length got to the wilderness of 
viney% that bursts upon one, previous to the turn which 

to the house—that house which seems almost emble- 
matic of the fortunes of its once-gifted tenant—all that re- 
lates to its domestic and homeward state, so chill and deso- 
late. The rusty iron gates—the grass-grown court—the dried- 
up fountain—the two leafless trees; and the long-echoing and 
melancholy-sounding bell; this is the home-side of the house 
only seen by the few ! 

“The very air feels chill and looks dark, while the side 
next the Iake is embosonted in fertile terraces; the house 
itself standing upon an eminence, as if marked out as a focus 
for the gaze ef the wide world of beauty it looks down upon, 
while an eternal sunlight seems to throw a halo and gild into 

} every thing in and around it. 
“The présent owner, an English gentleman of the name 


of Willis, though at home, ym obligingly permitted the || 


friends.to go over it. On the hand side of the hall is a 
little study opening on a terrace, where the poet used to 
write, and from which Lake Leman looks its best; further 
on is a lafge and comfortable drawing-room, which has two 
different views of the lake ; outside this room, in the centre 
of the hall, is a staitcase, which leads to the bedrooms, which 
‘are divided by a little gallery, lined with pictures, or rather 
“old portraits, some’ef them curious enough. On the right 
“side of this gallery is the room Lord Byron used to sleep in, 
with its little tent-bed, and its one window, looking out upon 
_ the vineyards and the Jake+ in one corner of this room stands 
tn old walmt-tree eserutoire, on two of the drawers of-whicb, 
written on white paper, in his own hand, are the following 
labels—‘ Bills.'—‘ Lady Byron's Letters.’ 





“ ‘Now, really,’ said Mowbray, ‘though one is apt to 
laugh at people who run miles to look on those who have 
seen ‘ Sir Walter’s head, Lord Byron’s hat,” and all that 
sort of thing; yet I confess, that I cannot look round this 
little room, and upon these spots of ink, which I dare say he 
dashed impatiently out of his pen, as he put “ the letters” 
into the drawer, without a weakness, that brings my heart 
into my eyes, for one feels a part of one’s own being annihi- 
lated, when he thinks that a mighty spirit has passed from 
| the earth for ever, while such frail memorials of it as these 
remain long after to remind us of it !’ 

“ ‘This from you, Mowbray, of all le in the world ! 
Why, I did not know you were such an enthusiastic admirer 
of Lord Byron’s.’ - 

‘ «Of the man, perhaps not—but of the genius, yes; though 
I am not sure he was worse than his peers in that respect. 
I have long had a pet theory concerning authors; I doubt 
very much if the outside of a beautiful face is more different 
from the bone and arteries that compose it within, than are 
books from their authers; indeed, so strongly am I imbued 
| with this idea, that I sometimes fancy Dr. Johnaon must have 


| been in reality an atheist, and Tom Paine a fanatic!’ ” 


| Then follows a ludicrous narrative of an old, fat, Flamingo- 
faced bore of an Englishman. Next comes a visit to Vol- 
taire’s house at Ferney : 


“ The next morning a brilliant sun lit the two friends on 
their way to Ferney. The vexation of spirit occasioned by 
the roughness of the road, had an adequate ‘ pendant’ in the 
vanity, the egregious, the small, the paltry vanity that meets 
the visitor in every turn of that far-famed spot. After driv- 
ing through the very shabby entrance, you find yourself in a 
small hall, wherein is a large picture, designed by Voltaire 
himself, and executed by some miserable Swiss Dick Tinto 
ef that era. Inthe foreground stands the poet brandishing 
the Henriade, which he is presenting to Apollo, who, never- 
theless, appears to look on it with much the same expression 
with which a parish overseer rejects a petition for an addi- 
tional eighteen pence a-week. In the background is the 
Temple of Memory, towards which Fame appears posting 
with a good substantial pair of wings, at the rate of seven 
miles an hour. The Muses and Graces (who are evidently 
incog.), surround Voltaire, and bear off his bust to the Tem- 
ple of Memory, while his own thoughts, viz., the heroes and 
heroines of the Henriade, are standing astonished at his won- 
derful talents. The authors who wrote against him are fall- 
ing into the infernal regions: while Envy and her progeny 
are expiring at his feet; and, in order that nothing may be 
lost, Calas and his family are also dragged into this medest 
jtableau. Leaving this focus of egotism and vanity, the rest 
\of the house presents in detail these two great elements of its 
quondam owner; the drawing-room being ornamented with a 














| Frederick the Great of Prussia, Catharine II. of Russia, and 
|Madame de Chatelet; then again comes a portrait of Vol- 
| taire, flanked by one of Milton and Sir Isaac Newton.” 


A very fair notion can be formed of her ladyship’s style 
from these specimens. To understand her humor and her 
‘dramatic powers in giving saliency to character and incident, 
| we must go deeper into the story. We shall not undertake 
, to tell this, but snatch a passage here and there. Who will 
/say that a woman cannot describe women, after these two 
portraitures? The first is of Miss Fanny Neville—the second 
of her married sister, Lady de Clifford— 


‘* Few faces could better bear minute investigation. Above 
the middle size, she had all the dignity of hight without its 
awkwardness ; her features were small and beautifully chisel- 
ed; her eyes of the darkest hazel; her head and throat were 
statue-like, and her hair of that rich satiny, nameless brown, 
like a hazel nut. There was a playful expression lurking in 
her deep eyes, and at the corners of her saucy pouting mouth, 
which her friends would have called ‘laughter-loving,’ and 
her encmics, satirical; her conversation would have confirm- 
ed both friends and enemies in their opinion; and her spirits 
were so ‘brilliant and light,’ that they might have been op- 
| pressive to others, if her manner had not been the gentlest, 
and her voice the softest, that ever was. So that, with all 
| her playfulness, she gave one the idea of a gazelle chained 
| within bounds by eider-down fetters; and her merry laugh, 

that rang out like a peal of silver bells, did not destroy the 
illusion.” = * Se ae ee 

‘‘ Lady de Clifford was taller than her sister; her beauty 
| was altogether of a different kind; her head and the manner 
in which it was placed upon her shoulders, was quite as clas- 
sical as Fanny's; but then thecentour was more that of Juno 
than of Pysche. Her features, too, were small, yet perfect; 
a little—a very little less Greek than her sister’s, but more 
piquant, with a nose that I can only describe by calling it epi- 
grammatic: it could not have belonged to a fool, or even to 
a dull person. There was something queen-like about her, 
but then it was her air only; for though dazzling was the word 
every one felt inclined to apply to her appearance, yet she had 
quite as much prettincss as beauty; that is, she had all the 





with all the dignity and splendor of a perfectly beautiful one. 








In shert, prettiness might be said to be the detail of her 





|to a French governesss. 
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features, and beauty their effect. Her eyes were ‘darkly, 
dteply, beautifully blue,’ and the long dark fringes that sha- 
dowed them, gave a Murillo-like softness to her cheek when 
she looked down; her complexion would have been too bril- 
liant, had it not changed almost as often as the rose clouds 
in an Italian sky; for it varied as though each passing thought 
reflected its shadow upon her face; her meuth and teeth would 
have baffled the imagination of a painter, or the description 
of a poet; and her smile was bright, 
“ Like any fair lake that the breeze is upon, 
When it breaks into dimples and laughs in the sun.” 

To the greatest strength of character she united the mildest 
disposition, and with all was what her sex so rarely are, 
‘though witty, wise.’ Few women could boast her solid and 
almost universal information, yet was there nothing of the 
‘ préciseuse’ about her—no attempt at display—no contempt 
for the ignorance of others; in short, g sense did for her 
manners what religion did for her character—bleat, purified, 


'and harmonized each separate or opposing quality, without 


the main springs ever ruggedly or obtrusively appearing to 
taunt others with their lack of them.” 

It strikes us that her ladyship intended the last for her own 
likeness, for Lady de Clifford has a brute of a husband, who, 
however, cannot be meant for Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer 
who is anything but unintellectual. Mowbray fulls desperately 
in love with Lady de Clifford and she as desperately returns 
it—her amiable Lord having undertaken to do the agreeable 
Lady Lytton Bulwer takes an early 
opportunity to show that she makes worse verses even than 
her scamp of a husband by making Fanny Neville perpetrate 
a song. She quotes Don Juan at the heads of her chapters, 
and seems enraptured with the noble bard. She makes her 
characters quote him, and we are bored by Mowbray and 
Lady de Clifford with a couple of verses from the ‘ Banks of 
Rhine,’ in the course of as silly a conversation as a fashiona- 
ble novel ever recorded between people where mutual love is 
a sin. 

Here are some reflections which evidently originated in the 
lady’s own experience— 

Exclusive of this ill-fated attachment, which Lady de Clif- 


ford would not own even to herself, she had quite enough to 
make her wretched: for an eloquent writer has remarked, 





‘bust of Voltaire; in his bed-room are portraits of his friends, |! 


teminine delicacy and fascination of a merely pretty w i 


that ‘‘ When a woman of genius is indued with real sensibil- 
ity, her sorrow is multiplied by her faculties themselves: she 
makes diseoveries in her afflictions, as in the rest of na- 
ture, and the miseries of her heart become inexhaustible ; the 
more ideas she has, the more she feels it.” 

Frank, generous, and affectionate, she met with nothing 
in her husband’s family but deceit, meanness, and coldness. 
| Like all intellectual women she was of a social disposition, 
jand half her life was condemned to solitude and silence. 
|Clever men have a thousand ways of making their talents 
available—science, politics, law, war, literature, all are open 
to them, ‘self-love and social’ are not necessarily the same; 
but a woman has but one sphere wherein to enjoy her talents 
—society. It may be urged that literature is equally open to 
them as to the other sex; not so; for, generally speaking, 
women have either fathers, brothers, or husbands, who would 
shrink from having an authoress for a daughter, sister, or 
wife; and the reason is obvious: it arises from a fear that 
they might either disgrace or distinguish themselves—two re- 
sults equally distasteful to the pride of man.” 


We now give a remarkable chapter. It seems that Lady 
de Clifford’s love for Mowbray had nearly reached its cli- 
}max. Here again the lady probably wrote with the strength 
| and the glow of experience—at least of similar treatment from 
| her husband. 


hes It is one of the grcatest punishments of illicit love, that 
it compels us to make a penthouse of our own hearts; for 
| the two most corroding of human feelings, shame and sorrow. 
In all other afflictions we can claim and receive that greatest 
of earthly anodynes, sympathy; but unlawful love is.a parri- 
cide, that stales the heart which gave it birth: it occasions a 
sort of personal civil war between our conscience and our 
affections ; and, like all. other civil wars, it generally ends in 
the destruction of our best interests. ae 
In order to re Aaa paaainng remembrance of Mow- 
bray, Julia had tri ut tried in vain, to elicit a word, alook, 
however transient, of kindness from her husband: if he had 
| shown, or eyen affected to show, the slightest interest in her, 
she felt she could resolutely have banished every unworthy 
feeling from her heart. But no; he preferred every one’s, or 
any one’s society to hers; they had not a thought, a feeling 
in common. She felt herself a sort of human spider, whose 
destiny it was to extract poison from every thing. She hed 
all the disadvantages without any of the advantages of mar- 
riage ; for, to the most humiliating neglect, Lord de Clifford 
contrived to unite the most ing and degrading surveil- 
lance, as his wife he thought no one could pay her sufficient 
respect; but to herself fodivid when he could rate 
her identity from her position, which he did with regard to his 











own family, no contempt was too offensive; the boundless 
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laxity of his principles with regard to the privileges of his 
own ai, led cae the intoa total disregard of her feelings, 
but into a disregard for all the conveniences of society: pro- 
vided it gave him pleasure, he thought it his wife’s duty (‘) 
to feel a rebound of delight at seeing him make love to another 
woman before her face; and, as is always the case with men 
who frame such a liberal code for themselves, his ideas of 
female propriety were narrow and arbitrary, in an inverse ratio. 

«‘ Their child was no cement between them, for its father 
looked upon it in no other light than that of an additional ex- 
pense in his establishment. But there are no feelings so hard- 
ening and demoralizing as egotism and selfishness; and Lord 
de Clifford had both pre-eminently. Egousm is indeed the 
theory of selfishness; and selfishness, tne practice of that 
theory, about the enly one, unfortunately which human na- 
ture is infallible in carrying into action. 

“The night before they were to leave Milan, Julia had, 
with a weakness that is human (but for that reason not the 
more pardonable) made a collection of all the gloves and rib- 
bons she had worn on the days and evenings she had passed 
with Mowbray, and all 

“These token-flowers, which tell 

What words can never speak so well.” _ 
which he had given her. She was ashamed and afraid 
that her maid should either see or suspect this transaction, 
and had therefore sealed them up herself, and was going to 
deposit them in her jewel-box in & dressing-room, when, at 
the head of the stairs, she met Beryl, looking as only ladies’ 
maids can look when they are ‘big with the fate of’ hats, 
caps, blondes, and velvets, and the progress of their packing 
has been impeded by some unlucky ‘contretems.’ 

“I’m sorry to say, mylady,’ said the irate Abigail, ‘ that, 
as usual, Mr. Herbert is with my lord in your dressing-room, 
smoking away, and spoiling every thing. I only just went 
down to supper (after Mr. Carlton had been up for me twice) 
and left the Imperial, with all your court dresses in it, wide 
open, and the cap-case, with your Huguenot chip hat—and 
the two Moabite turbans, from Herbault's—all at sixes and 
sevens, not meaning to be away ten minutes—nor was I—for 
I never take a second glass of their nasty sour wine—and 
when I came up, I found my lord and Mr. Grimstonein full 
possession. I wish I’d had the sense to lock the door!" 

“Never mind, Beryl; I'll go to Lord de Clifford’s dress- 
ing-room.’ ‘ 

“Qh, but there’s no fire there, my lady,.and you’ll be 
perished. The chimney smokes so, one can’t light a fire; 
that’s the reason they.’re in your room. I’ve no patience 
with them,’ muttered Beryl, as she took the light out of Lady 
de Clitford’s hand, and preceded her to little Julia’s room. 

“*T’ve no patience,with them; I call it quite indelicate 
like—always muddling and molly-coddling in a lady’s dress- 
ing-room! But things is always ten times worse whenever 
Mr. Herbert’s here.’ 

““¢ Thank you, Beryl, you may go,’ said Lady de Clifford, 
as she flung herself into a ‘bergere’ by her child’s bedside ; 
‘I don’t want you any more to-night.’ 

“¢ But, dear me, how ill you look, my lady! Pray let me 
get you something—a little salvolatile, or some arquebesand.’ 

““*No, nothing, thank you, Beryl; it’s only a headache. 
I shall be better in the morning.’ 

*«*T wish they were all at the bottom of the sea, so I do!’ 
said Beryl to herself as she closed the door, ‘for teasing of 
her as they do. But it’s all along of that wicked old woman 
—I know it is. But it will come home to her yet in some 
way or other, or my name is not Beryl; if it was only her 
conduct about poor Mary Lee.’ 

“* When Julia Was alone, she burst into a paroxysm of tears, 
as she knelt down to kiss her sleeping child. ‘ Poor little 
thing!’ said she, ‘have I not you to love me and to love? and 
what more love ought I to want? Thank God, that you are 
a girl, too! You will never neglect or desert mo; you are 
my child! I have, then, something belonging to me; some- 
thing to care for me, dearer even than Fanny. Happy Fan- 
ny! innocent Fanny! how you would blush for your unwarthy 
sister, could you see into her frail and erring heart! Oh! 
Father,’ continued she, passionately clasping her hands, and 
raising her streaming eyes to heaven, ‘pass away from me 
this great, this deadly sin; fill my heart with love of Thee 
only, and send down upon me Thy grace, which has alone 

ower to combat and to conquer the evil one within me!’ 
The large hot tears that fell fast from Julia’s eyes on the calm 
and velvet cheek of her sleeping child, caused the latter to 
stir; indoing so she opened and stretched out one of her little 
hands towards her mother. Child-like, she had gone to bed 
with a present Mowbray had given her, of a little Venetian 
chain and enamel watch. The design of the watch was two 
little angels’ heads, with wings of brilliants and purple enamel, 
with the motto of ‘ They will watch over you,’ encircling in a 
glory the angels’ heads. She had Snare this trinket closely, 
but in opening her little hand it fell on her mother’s bosom. 
The unhappy are always superstitious—for the same reason 
that a drowning wretch catches ata straw. Julia’s eyes fell 
upon the words, ‘They will watch over you.’ Toher excited 
feelings they seemed like a blessed and immediate answer to 
her prayer; and the prayer of thanks her heart now offered 
up was more fervent even than that of supplication which the 
same heart had uttered a few minutes - the 
many privileges granted to us by an al-wive. auld, otal 


Creator, that of prayer is unquestionably the greatest. Amid 
the flood-gates of light, epened to us in the scheme of our re- 
demption, the commandment to pray is indisputably the 
brightest—for it is the passport the soul receives from above, 
without which it could have no chance of returning thither. 
Of the efficacy of prayer, none can doubt who have ever, 
through its medium, ‘cast their burden upon Him’ who alone 
can lighten it; of its necessity all must be convinced, from 
the ejaculations of the most hardened and unbelieving: for 
no sooner do the waters of affliction close over their souls, 
than their first impulse is to call upon and appeal to their 
God. Like the drowning Peter, they cry ‘ Help, Lord, or 
I perish!’ and till the divne assistance is held out to them, 
the storm rages, and destruction seems inevitable, but, like 
the frail disciple, they ne sooner ask than they obtain. The 
very act of prayer, in itself, calms and mitigates the bitterest 
trials: for we feel we arereturningthem to Him whosent them, 
and if they are not suited to us, they will be removed, and, if 
they are, He will enable us to bear them. What is so likely 
to restore the soul to that lost divinity, which the greatest of 
pagan philosophers so beautifully snpposed it once to have 
possessed, as prayer, which is, inother words, an intercourse 
with God? Even if we had not the truths of revelation to 
commend it to us, we should still have the most pure and 
truth-like stracture of philosophy, to lure us to it; for, in the | 
words of Schlegel, Plato imagined, that, ‘from an original 
and infinitely more lofty and intellectual state of existence, 
there remains to man a dark remembrance of divinity and 
perfection; and, further, that this inborn and implanted re- 
collection of the Godlike, remains ever dark and mysterious: 
for man is surrounded by the sensible world, which, being in 
itself changeable and imperfect, encircles him with images of 
imperfection, changeableness, and error, and thus cast per- 
petual obscurity over that light which is within him.’ And 
what is there so likely to lead the immortal link of our na- 
tures back to the severed chain of its divinity, as a constant 
communion with its eternal source? Gratitude should make 
the happy pray—alas! how seldom doesitdo so! But prayer 
is the only safety-valve of sorr@w; the heart would break 





without it. If, then, prosperity and this world’s good so 
chills and hardens the heart in its heavenward course, happy 


tion gush forth. Julia rose up, a happier, and, she hoped, a 
better person; but, alas for human virtue! between its firm- 
est resolves and the most trifling circumstances that surround 
it, it resembles the traveler in the fable of the ‘Sun and the 
Wind:’ what force could never do, the merest trifle often 
achieves. Lady de Clifford had just made a solemn deter- 
mination that she would not even think of Mowbray; she had 
taken her candle for the purpose of retiring to rest, and sleep- 
ing upon so good a resolution, when*she heard her husband’s 
voice, calling to her at the end of the gallery.” 

“«¢QOh,’ said he, as soon as she had opened the door, ‘I 
wish you'd just write a line to Mowbray, and say we ean take 
him to Venice to-morrow if he likes: there will be plenty of 
room, as my mother has her own carriage, and Fanny is go- 
ing with Mrs. Seymour; and you may as well write a note to 
that poor devil de Rivoli, and say Herbert can take him.’ 

“Write to Monsieur de Rivoli!—that was easy enough ; 
but write to Mowbray !—Julia trembled like an aspen leaf. 
What would he think? What could he think but the truth, 
that she had obeyed her husband’s orders? ‘ How silly I 
am!’ said she: ‘it is my own consciousness that makes it so 
furmidable. Of course, he will scarcely look ut the note, and 
won’t know who it is written by—at least, I mean he'll forget 
it the next moment.’ This Julia felt was not truc, and she 
blushed at her childish folly in trying to deceive herself. 
Three times she dipped the pen into the ink before she could 
make a beginning; and the third time she dropped the ink 
apon her hand. Macbeth could scarcely have felt more 
frightened at the drops ef blood. At length she began— 
‘Lord de Clifiurd has begged of me to say’—but that did not 


she thus recommenced: 


“ ¢*Doar Mr. Mowbray: Lord de Clifford has begged me 


De A.’s ball on Thursday ; we leave this at one o'clock. 
“* Dear Mr. Mowbray, truly yours, 

“ €Plazzo, Monday night. “*JuLia De CLirFoRD. 

“ When she had concluded this difticult epistle, the words 
looked like icicles to her—then again the ‘dear,’ and the 
‘ yours,’ looked too much, which occasioned another ten min- 
utes’ deliberation. The next precaution was to bunt for a 
plain seal. ‘That done, thé bell was at length rung, and the 
note despatched; but not till Beryl had been recalled to wait 
while one was written to poor Monsieur de Rivoli, whowould 


have found it difficult to believe that any woman in existence 
could have been guilty je bad taste of so totally forgetting 
him. When Julia’s note hed the Alliergo Reale, Mowbray 


had been in bed some time ; but there isan extraordinary intui- 
tion about servants, whichalways makes them better acquainted 
with their master pad saipeomrs ree are even 

"s note 


themselves. oon , when Lady de Cli 
was put into the of auaew's valet—without any fear 








of his master's iouien ae turbing his ree in- 
to his : weyer, 


ep get a og le 
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envelopes, ‘ which prevent one finding out a single word in a 
letter till the seal is broken,’ and a ‘ wonder that the gentle- 
folks should use them, now they was got so common.’ 

“ ‘What ’s the matter, Sanford!’ said Mowbray, starting 
up, awakened by the opening of the door. 

“4.4 your pardon—nothing, sir, only a note from. Lady 
de Clifford,’—(for on such occasions servants invariably an- 
nounce the author of the credentials they present, however 
they contrive to find it out so accurately as Soy do)—‘ only a 
note from Lady de Clifford; and I did not know whether it 
required an answer.’ 

“* « Quite right,’ said Mowbray, snatching it off the salver, 
as if he thought it had been contaminated by laying there so 
long. ‘Bring me the pen and ink, and a blotting-book, and 
wait in the next room till I call,’ 

** As soon as he was alone, he tore open the seal, but. for 
full five minutes the words swam before his eyes, so be could 
not distinguish one from another. What a mysterious feel- 
ing is that which we experience upon beholding, for the first 
time, the writiag of the person we love addressed to ourselves ! 
However commonplace the subject, and the words may be, 
yet to us they have a meaning and a mystery the same words 
never before, and never will have again: they ave looked 
upon again and again, in every possible diaection—we try to 
discover if our own names are wrilien, more clearly or more 
tremblingly than the rest, and in either case our hearts are 
satisfied with the omen. . Even the paper is scrutinized. to its- 
very edges, as though we had never seen a sheet of paper be- 
fore, or as if that sheet of paper must of necessity be differ- 
ent and superior to any that had been previously made, like 
characters traced in milk, which aro weak and invisible, till 
exposed to the heat of ths fire: each time we gaze on this 
mysterious paper, the warmth of our own imagination brings 
out a force and a meaning that was imperceptible before ; 
then every word is kissed as passionatcly as if it were the, 
lips that could have uttered them. So long a time had 
elapsed while Mowbray was thus employed, that Sanford re- 
appeared unbidden, having had recourse to that expedient of 





aie they whose afilictions strike on their sotils, like the rod of | 
Moses on the rock, to make the living waters of their salva- | 


all his order, ‘ Did you ring, sir?’ At length Mowbray des- 
patched the fellowing answer : 

“« “Will you, my dear Lady de Qjifford, return de Glifford 
my best thanks for his kind offer of\conveying me to Venice; 
of which (if I shall not crowd you) I shall be too happy to 
avail myself.—Ever believe me, my dear Lady de Clifiord, 
most faithfully yours, Avoustus Mowsray.'” 

The reader must wait till the book is published for the 








gratification of his curiosity with regard to this adventure, as 
well as what sort of u person Cheverlcy is to be. We shall 
do no more than give one other characteristic extract: 

“One of Alberto Nota's plays, ‘I primi Passi al mal Cos 
tume,’ was that evening to be neted. In this play the Geno 
ese advocate has drawn an animated picture of the manners 
of the higher classes in Italy, exemplified in a young bride, 
only married a few months, who, nevertheless, at that early 
stage of her wedded life, gives way to the follies of dissipa- 
tion, coquetry, extravagance, and *serventismo.'—Her heart, 
however, being stitl uncorrupted, and her husband a men of 
a calm disposition, rather bordering on passiveness, seems to 
place entire confidence in her. Her father, an old ‘officer, 
hasty, blunt, and credulous, hearing some slandefous reports 
about his daughter’s conduct, proceeds to her house, and 
there upbraids her husband, whom he taxes with weakness; 
then begins to rave against his daughter, who, by the help of 
one of those artful assailants so useful on such oceasions, 
wards off bis charges, and persuades him at last that her 
faults have Leen exaggerated, as is really the cpae, but that 
she is perfectly irreproachable aud guiltless, even of inppru- 
dence. ‘The old gentleman, satistied with this, becomes her 
warm defender. The lady's intrigue, however, with a young 

commonplaco 











galiantry, now assumes a more serivus and dan 





do—she felt there ought to be a commonplace beginning; so || 


to say, thathe can take you to Venice to-morrow, for Madame | 


! 


lieutenant, which was at first a mere matter of 
| aspect: 
| presents and billetdoux are received, ad all tbisamder thet 
| most futal and deceitful veil of platonic love, which in all such 
| matters is ‘le Gommencement de la fin.’ The character of 
| the licutcnant is that of most male’platonists, namely, an art- 
ful, heartless, despicable roué. ay 

“ The husband, by means of an unmarried sister, an envi- 
ous, hypocritical woman, whom the bride has taken no pairs 
| to conciliate, obtains evident proots of his wile’s nahn rom 

if not actual guilt. Knowing the character of the covaliefo, 
the sposo devises a means of opening his wife’s eyes, by 
showing her all the baseness of her pretended lover; thinking 
this will be the surest way with a spirited mind like hers, to 
cure her of her folly. 

“ Camilla (ihe bride) had planned to co to a masked bal}, 
and there mect her inamorato. She lad prepared a splendid 
dress for the occasion. Her husband at first forbids ber to 
go, and this in the presence of her lover, under pretence that 
she is not sufficiently well; then, after some rc flection, seeing 
her extremely mortified at the idea of being kept @ prisoner 
at. home, he tells her, when they are Jeft to themselves, tty 

a 


she may go, if she consents not to put on her new dress, (1 


which she would be known,) and to accompany hi tnder 
common mask. They proceed to the ball/and 
to her great vexation, sees her lover, whom she had fondly 
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another, and assiduously ing into her ear all those vows 
and which Camilla believed to have been exclu- 
sively her own! Nay, more—she hears him vehemently dis- 
claim ell affection for her, and add in a tone of insulting pity, 
that he cannot help her affection for him; and even presents 
his present companion with Camilla’s picture, (which he had 
that morning, unknown to her, abstracted from her toilet,) 
telling her it had been her last gift that very day, but now 
offering it as an ovation atthe shrine of his new divinity. The 
veil is rent from Camilla’s eyes—the spell is broken ! 

“‘ The next day she confesses her weakness before her hus- 
band, her father, (husbands and fathers take these things 
Sobral fo on the stage,) and her lover; which latter she 

for his baseness. Her husband, seeing her sincere 
repentance, (most obligingly) forgives her—the lieutenant 
sets off for the army, and the married couple begin a new ca- 
reer of domestic happiness. Now, though this play certainly 
was not exactly a parallel to Lady de Clifford’s position, yet 
was there quite sufficient resemblance between the circum- 
stances, though not the conduct, of Camilla and herself, to 
make her feel exceedingly uncomfortable throughout the 
whole performance. Indeed, of late, every book she had 
every conversation she had heard, seemed as if es- 
pecially to warn or to taunt her—to turn upon the theme of 
female impropriety; and in the latter, she could not help 
one had suddenly grown much more fas- 
tidiously moral than they had wont to be. One scene, how- 
ever, in this play had plunged her into a train of painful re- 
flections, which were by no means either new nor unusual 
with her. In ‘the scene where the lieutenant shows Camil- 
In’é picturéto ‘her rival, swearing at the same time that he 
never loved her, Julia could not but recal many similar scenes 
in real life, to which she had been an eye and ear witness. 
How often, either prior or subsequent to some disgraceful and 
disgusting trial, w issue, whether pro or con., was to 
send some lovely but frail (or 1t might be only imprudent) 
‘woman an er ma av a for ee ee 
every gossip—the ji every uey, she seen 
heartless cause of ail in a brilliant caaubheg, *mid the blush 
of beauty and the blaze of fashion, the gayest of the gay!— 
hanging wooingly over another,'or leading the smile and 
inting the jest at his last poor victim, who, at that moment 
no companion but her hot tears and her broken heart, 
and who, instead of the rosy wreaths and sparkling gems with 
which ahe lately attracted all beholders, had now her poor 
temples wreathed with leeches to avoid madness! And is it 
for such cold-blooded, heartless, soulless wretches as these, 
she bas asked hersclf, that a woman risks and—loses all? 

“There are, it is true, some men who are longer than 
others in coming to this determination; but come to it they 
do at last, and although thcir words may be less coarse, their 
= uct is not more a Bap are eptumee in love as 

asin gastronomy, in either case they like to prolong 
and refine their pleasure as much as possible; for which rea- 
son, the ep igate will, for some time, endeavor to 
honor exalt his victim as much as possible, till conve- 
nience, interest, or circumstance, make him desire a change; 
or what is more sure than any, till custom, that mildew of a 
man’s heart, blights every feeling, ard then there is but one 
result; ‘For man, seldom just to man, is never so to woman.’ 
And why should he? since no wickedness, no meanness, no 
, no falsehood he can be guilty of toward them, can 
unfit him for e place in the Iegislature, or in society; and 
since no violation of the laws of God can deprive him of the 
all-securing protection and immunities of the laws of man. 
Lord Byron says somewhere in his journal, ‘ When justice is 


done to me, it will be when this hand that writes is as cold || H 
as the hearts that have stung me.’ Would to Heaven that || prc 


mem Ano ee oS ae engraven on her heart by 
in experience! and then fewer would 
put themselves in the way of more injustiee than every daugh- 
ter of Eve brings into the world with her as the mortgage the 
serpent has left upon her sex !” 








For the New-Yorker. 
AURORA, 
FROM THE GERMAN OF HERDER. 


Avrora was complaining among the Gods that she, who 
was so highly praised by men, should be so little loved and 
sought by them: that those who sang her praises the loudest 
should count her smiles the least. ‘ Repine not at your fate,” 
said the Goddess of Wisdom, “is mine different? 

“ And }’ she proceeded, “look upon those who neglect 
you and see’ for whet rivals they exchange you. Look at 
them as you pass: sce how they lic in the Army of Sleepers 
and decay both in body and soul. 

“ Hast thou not, indeed, friends—hast thou not worship- 
pers enough? The whole creation adores you : all the flowers 
awake and clothe themselves with thy colors in new bridal 
beauty. The choir of birds welcome you: each one tries a 
new strain to render happy your short stay. The laborious 
husbandman—the studious scholar despise you not; they 
drink from the cup which you offer them health and strength, 
peace and activity; deubly happy since they enjoy you with- 
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fools. Do you esteem it no good fortune that, unprofaned, 
you are loved and enjoyed? Among both Gods and men, 
this is thought the highest fortune of Love.” 

Aurora blushed at her inconsiderate complaint; may her 
fortune be the wish of cach fair one who resembles her in 
purity and innocence! —— 

THE ECHO. 

Believe it not—my kind-hearted children—believe not the 
fable of the poet, that the modest Echo was ever an importu- 
nate lover of the vain Narcissus, or a babbling betrayer of her 
Goddess ; for never indeed did she show-herself to a mortal, 
and never came the first word frem her lips. But listen, 
while I tell te you the true story of the Echo. 

Harmonia, the daughter of Love, was an active assistant 
of Jupiter at the creation. Like a mother, she gave from her 
own heart, to each member living, a sound—a veice which 
penetrated his inmost soul, bound together his whole exist- 
ence, and linked it with all its sister beings. At last she had 
exhausted herself, the good mother! and sinco by her birth 
she was but half immortal, she must now be parted by death 
from her children. How the separation went to her heart! 
Praying, she cast herself low before the throne of Jupiter and 
said :—* All-powerful God, let my form vanish from among 
the Gods; but my heart, my feelings do not destroy; tear me 
not from those to whom, from my own heart, I have given ex- 
istence. At least I wish invisibly to feel, to share with them, 
each feeling of sorrow or of joy, which, for good or for evil, I 
may have given them.” 

“‘ And what goed would it do you,’’ said the god, “ invisi- 
ble to feel with them their grief, when you could not assist 
them, and since in no way could you become visible to them? 
for this last, the irrevoceable decree of Fate, surely forbids 
you.” 

‘Yet let me only be permitted to answer them, only let me 
invisible, repeat the cry of their souls, and my mother heart 
is satisfied.” 

Jupiter touched her gently and she vanished: she became 
the formless, all-pervading Echo. Whenever sounded the 
voice of her child, the mother’s heart repeated its cry; to 
every creature, to every kindred existence, she gave back its 
cry of sorrow and of joy with the harmony of a musical chord. 
She pierced even the hard rock, and the lovely forest was 
alive with her presence. Oh! how often—tender mother, thou 
shy inhabitant of solitude and of the voiceless grove—how 
often hast thou pleased me in these more than in the desolate 
circle of the unresponding hearts of men. With gentle pity 
thou givest back my sigh; and however unwise or forsaken I 
may be, at each of thy broken tones I yet feel that I am known 
and heard by one all-pervading, all-uniting Mother H.J.R 








Tue Laxes.—The extent of the great Lakes is stated in 
the report of the Michigan. State Geologist us follows: 
Mean length. Mean breadth. ~—ep 


Superior. ...-cceesseceecseese 400... 80 
Michigan ercccccccoedeccesccees W.cccevccced 22,006, . 
UPON. cccccsvcvccccccccccces 240. - -80.. 20,000... 
Green Bay........sseseseeees BB. coccccces BD.ccceccecce 2,000. . 
evcrccecseccoevescoosesed 240. ore cee AO. ceeeeeees 9,600.. 
Ontario...cccccccccccccsccces BOD. cococcecs SB .ccccocccce 6,300. 
St. Clair ...csssseee Co ccccccee Mae cccvocece B4 cccescccce 360. 


90,060 
The same tabular statement exhibits also the depth of 
each, and the elevation of each above tide water. 


Meandepth. Elevation, 
Superior ...ces.ecccccsccees 900... 0 veces 596 
Michigan ....+sececesecese +1000... ce scene 578 
uron coc cocccecccceteebee + 578 
Bt. Clair. .cccceccccccccscces 20.. eee 0000 
Erie. ....c0e0e orccee eovvccees 84.22.0080 ++ 065 
Ontaric. ..ccresecccscccccess 500. « e232 


It is computed that the lakes contain more than 14,000 
cubic miles of water, a quantity more than half of all the 
fresh water on the earth. 

The extent of country drained by the lakes, from Niagara 
to the North-western angle of Superior, including also the 
a gl the lakes themselves, is estimated at 335,515 square 
mi 

The rise of water at Detroit, from June, 1830, to Aug. 
1838, is said to have been 5 feet 3 inches. The water fell 
from August, 1838, to Febru , 3 feet 8 inches, so 
that it is 1 foot 7 inches above rk of 1830. 

[Ohio Transcript. 





AssvuRDITIES.—To attempt to borrow money on the plea 
of extreme poverty. To lose money at play, and then fly into 
a passion about it. To ask the publisher of a new periodical 
how many copies he sells per week. To ask a wine mer- 
chant how old his wine is. To make yourself generally dis- 
agreeable, and wonder that nobody will visit you, unlees they 
gain some palpable advantage by it. To get drunk,‘and com- 














plain the next morning of a headache. -To spend earn- 


ings for liquor, and wonder that yeu are rag To sit 
shivering in the cold because you won't have a fire till No- 
vember. To judge of people's picty by their attendance at 
church. To keep your clerks on miserable salaries, and won- 
der at their rebbing yeu. Not to go to bed when you are 
tired and sleepy, because ‘ it is not bed-time.’ To make your 


servants tell lies for you, and afterward be angry because they . 


tell lies for themselves. To tell your own secrets and believe 
other people will keep them. To expect to make people 
honest by hardening them in a jail, and afterward sending 
them adrift without the means ef getting work. To fancy a 
thing is cheap because a low price is asked for it. To say 
that a man is charitable because he subscribes to a hospital. 
To keep a dog or a cat on short allowance, and complain of 
its being a -" To a human — in the of 
improving it. @ expect that your trade le will give 
a sony hee if they generally see you = ale et sg 
To arvive at the age of fifty, and be surprised at any vice, 
folly, or absurdity, your fellow-creatures may be guilty of. 


PRAYER OF ADAM ALONE IN PARADISE.* 
Ou Father, hear! 
Thou know’st my secret thought; 
Thou know’st with love and fear 
I bend before thy mighty throne, 
And before thee I hold myself as nought. 
Alas! I’m in the world alone! 
All desolate upon the earth; 
And when my spirit hears the tone, 
The soft sopg of the birds in mirth— 
When the young nightingales 
Their tender voices blend— 
When from the flowery vales 
Their hymns of love ascend, 
Oh, then J feel there is a void for me— 
A bliss too little in this world so fair! 
To thee, oh Father! do I flee, 
To thee for solace breathe the prayer. 
And when the rosy morn 
Smiles on the dewy trees— 
When music’s voice is borne 
Far on the gentle breeze— 
When o’er the bowers I stray, 
The fairest fruits to bring, 
And on thy shrine to lay 
A fervent offering, 
Father of many spheres! 
When bending thus before thy throne, 
My spirit weeps with silent tears, 
To think that I must pray Mone! 
And when at evening’s twilight dim, 
When troubled slumber shuts mine eye, 
And when the gentle seraphim 
Bend from their bright homes in the sky-—= 
When angels walk he quiet earth 
To glory in creation’s birth, 
Then, Father, in my dreams I see 
A gentle being o’er me bent, 
Radiant with love, and like to me, 
But of a softer lineament. 
I strive to clasp her to my heart, 
That we may live and be but one ;— 
Ah! wherefore, lovely beam, depart? 
Why must I wake and find thee gone? 
Almighty! in thy wisdom high, 
Thou saidst that when I sin I die; 
And once my spirit could not see 
Mow that which is could cease to be. 
Death was a vague, unfathomed thing, 
On which the thought forebore to dwell ; 
But love has oped its secret spring, 
And now I know it well! 
To die must be Zo live alone, 
Unloved, uncherisked, and unknown; 
Without the sweet one of my dreams 
To cull the fragrant flowers with me— 
To wander by the morning’s beams, 
And raise the hymn of thanks to Thee. 
But, Father of the earth— 
Lord of the boundless sphere! 
If tis thy high, unchanging will 
That I should linger here— 
If ’tis thy will that I should rove 
Alone o’er Eden’s smiling bowers, 
Grant that the young birds’ song of love, 
And the breeze sporting ’mong the flowers, 
May, to my spirit, cease to be 
A music and a mystery! 
Grant that my soul no more may feel 
The soft sounds breathing every where; 
That Nature's voice may cease to hymn 
Love's universal prayer ; 
For all around, in earth or sea, 
And the blue heaven’s immensity, 
Whisper it forth in many a tone, 
And tell me I am all alone! 


CE LPT tation Batwer's ‘Cheveley,’ from the poems of 
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Our State Policy.—We have for some time awaited with 
much interest the expected appearance of a Report made to 
the Senate of this State from its Committee of Finance, by 
by Hon. Samuel Young, its Chairman, several weeks since, 
upon the Revenue, Finances, Debt, and General Policy of 
New-York. That document was assailed on its promulga- 
tion by writers of a contrary faith from its author as em- 
bodying and endorsing the wildest Jacobinism and the most 
pernicious and destructive Anti-Improvement doctrines,— 
denouncing the whole business of constructing Public Works 
as instigated by a mercenary spirit of speculation, delusive 
in the prospects which it holds out, and certain to lead to 
general bankruptcy and ruin—and predicting that Conven- 
tions of the People would yet be called in most States to re- 
pudiate the Public Debt which had been eontracted on their 
credit, &e., &c. Such are the leading features of Col. 
Young’s Report, as set forth by writers of opposite politics 
who heard it read to the Senate; but, as the Senate did not 
print it and the author has not yet given it to the public, we 
are unable to determine how fully their representations are 
borne out by the language of the Report. That its paramount 
object, however, was the arraignment and condemnation of 
the policy of further Internal Improvement by the State, or 
through the aid of its credit, is undoubted. The Report re- 
ceived the general, though qualified, assent of Mr. Paige of 
the Committee, who, while concurring in its tenor, indicated 
his dissent from some of its suggestions and conclusions. 

A counter Report has recently been submitted to the Senate 
by Mr. Verplanck, forming the minority of the Committee, 
though authorized by Mr. Paige to traverse the ground taken 
by Col. Young. This Report has in one respect the advan- 
tage of that of the majority, in that it is promptly aud fully 
before the public. It is brief, considered as a financial Re- 
port in this day of interminable documents, filling about three 
columns, and it advocates the vigorous and steady prosecu- 
tion of Internal Improvement with a clearness and force 
which must ensure it a high popularity among those who 
coincide with its doctrines. As the Legislature is now ear- 
nestly engaged in determining whcther and how fast Internal 
Improvements shall go on—a matter in which the whole 
People of New York, and, less immediately, those of many 
other States, are deeply interested—we shall endeavor to 
condense and present to our readers the prominent state- 
ments and views of this counter Report. 

Mr. Verplanck states the present nominal debt of the 
State at $10,455,640; of which $561,000 was incurred in 
the settlement of a Revolutionary claim; $586,530 is due to 
the Safety Fund Banks, being the capital of the Safety Fund, 
which the State has used; and the residue has been incurred 
in the construction of the various Public Works. In offset 
to this, the State has a Canal Fund of $2,702,682; and, be- 


sides this, $1,916,846, borrowed for the construction of works |} , 


now in progress, has not yet been expended. The old Canal 
Debt, not yet due, (for the Erie and Champlain Canals) is 
all paid but $2,259,854; and against this there is the just 
mentioned sum of $2,702,682; so that the Debt incurred to 
construct those works is virtually extinguished, and there is 
actually a balance of $444,000 in their favor. This balance 
will be largely increased with each succeeding year. The 
revenue of those Canals for the last year were $1,481,600; 
their expenses $639,700; leaving a clear income of $841,900, 
or, after paying all interest and contingencies, largely more 
than half a million per annum. From this time forth, this 
large revenue may be regarded as a permanent and increasing 
income to the State. 
The real debt of the State, without subtracting the $1,916,- 

846 borrowed for, but not yet expended upon, the Genesee 
Valley and Black River Canals, is $7,742,982. 


The. cost of enlarging the Erie Canal to 7 feet by 70 is est. $23,402,800 
constructing the Black River Canal...s.+..++++ 2,431,700 
the Genause Valley Canal, present plan, _ 4,900,000 


“ iy 


Total cost of the State Works now in progress..... evccee 30,734,500 
On these however, there hae been already expended..... _3,948,600 
Leaving still required an Of. .eeeesseeesseseess 27;689,900 
Deduct money borrowed and not yet expended.......... _1,916,846 
And we have yet to raise the sum Of. ..+.+.seeeessereeee "35,769,054 
To this add Present actual debt. . Pee eee cee eerseeeeess 7,742,982 


And we have a total Of....ccecccsrgesecsescecssecssees 





which is required to be incurred in letin 

veral State) Works wader former, State 
m 

If to these be added for tho N. Y. and Eric Raiirond eesese 12,000,000 

We have a total responsibility of. ossvechoohdséndlesttecdeeeeeee 

Besides the above, the State is already responsible to some 
extent for Stocks loaned to certain Railroads; but as they 
pay both interest and principal themselves, and the State 
only endorses them to the extent of fifty per cent. of their 
cost, it is believed that no loss will be experienced or requisi- 
tion made from that quarter. 

Now, if we go forward and incur this debt of $33,512,046, 
if only the Works commenced under a former Administration 
are to be constructed, or of $45,512,046, if the Erie Railroad 
(to which $3,000,000 was pledged by the State under other 
auspicés) be added to the number, what is the prospect be- 
fore us? Will the works themselves pay the interest on this 
heavy outlay? or shall we be compelled to resort to direct 
taxation? If the latter, will it be for full value received, so 
that it will be cheerfully borne? Mr. Verplanck argues that 
no such taxation will be necessary; but if it should be, it 
would be scarcely onerous and entirely overborne by the 
consciousness of signal benefits accruing therefrom to every 
section of the State. 

But Mr. Verplanck insists that no such taxation will be 
necessary. His argument on this point is so cogent that we 
are induced to present it entire : 

“ The increased population and business of our State will, 
as the experience of the old canals has shown, add a good 
deal to the tolls of the lateral canals now made, or in pro- 
gress. But neither these nor the transportation of our own 
State on the enlarged Erie canal, though that too must con- 
tinue to increase with our increasing numbers and capital, 
can be relied upon for such an increase as to support, and 
finally extinguish, the debts created by our projected public 
enterprises. For this purpose we may look with confidence 
to the trade of the Western States passing through the Erie 
canal. The calculation for the future rests upon results actu- 
ally attained, and every day repeated. The property from 
other States passing into the Erie canal by Buffalo increased 
as follows in the last four years : 

1835. ..+++-22,124 tons. | 1837......42,229 tons. 
1836..+++-36,273 “ | 1838......98,187 “ 

The merchandize passing to the West from Buffalo, was 
1835....+.+. 18,466 tons. | 1837......22,236 tons. 
1836......30,874 “ 1838...+-.32,087 “ 

The amount of wheat and. flour, those great article of West- 
ern produce, increased steadily from 15,935 tons, in 1835, to 
57, 999 i in 1838. An analysis of the reports for tolls in 1838. 
leads to the conclusion, that of the $380,000 of tolls on wheat 
and flour arriving at tide water, about $190,000 was contri- 
buted from the Western States, either directly or else indi- 
rectly, by supplying the place of our own grain, which would 
otherwise have been consumed in the State. The tolls on 
merchandize passing out of the State in the same way amount- 
ed to $11,000. These sums, with the addition of tolls upon 
some other articles (as salt) passing a less distance, make an 
aggregate of $500,000, drawn from the trade of the Western 
States, or more than one third of our gross tolls. 

On this amount, a steady and regularly accelerated increase 
of not less than from twenty to thirty per cent. annually, may 
be inferred, from our past statistical evidence. When we 
consider the rapid influx of population into Michigan—the 
increasing population and production of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin—the connection of the Wabash and Eriecanal, 
and the ether works of the same nature, with our own trade, 
bringing within its reach an immense region, as fertile as our 
own Genesee Valley—when to this we add the new induce- 
ments to transportation through our canal, offered by the 
greatly diminished expense of transportation on our improved 
work, (in many cases one half) it would be in contradiction 
to all evidence from the past, to doubt of the long continuance 
of a propor-ional increase of business from the lakes to the 
tide water. All former calculations as to the augmentation 
of population, trade and revenue in this country, under sim- 
ilar circumstances, have fallen short of the reality. Thus 
reason, not imagination, will teach us by the probabilities 
here. But we may refrain from any bold calculation—we 
may place a ent and practical limit even upon the most 
moderate eatimates—without shaking our confidence in the 
financial means of the State to proceed in her works, without 
fear and with out taxation. 

Nor will the increased income of our canals be sim- 
ilarly reduced by weve «nen of repair and superintend- 
ence, corresponding to the dimensions of the works. 
On the contrary we have not only the reason of the thing it 
self, but the evidence of the past, furnished to the committee 
by the canal commissioners, of the expenses of the Chenango 
canal built on an improved style of construction, (yet still 
much inferior in durability to i of the Erie canal) that 
such expenses wili be diminished. They certainly will be so 
throughout, if not actually in amount yet very much so in pro- 
portion to the gross indome, thus _— a an proportion 
of net revenue. 





Under all these circumstances, there is little reason to 
doubt a rapid but regular increase of our canal income for 
many years. The calculation of the canal commissioners 
SS es ee when they say, in the 

of March 30th, 1839, reiterating their estimate 
of if 1838, t ‘it is not extravagant to suppose that in a few 
years after the completion of this — improvement, the 4 
on the Eric canal would exceed $3 annually.’ 
would leave « net revenue of two altace’ a half from ihe 
source, in addition to the whole revenue from all other works.” 

Mr. Verplanck proceeds to recommend that duc caution 
and moderation be observed in the construction of the State 
Works, and the consequent increase of the State Debt; and 
he proposes as a rule the adjustment of our policy, so that 
the annual interest of cach year may always fall within the 
clear income of the State. In this way, the entire system 
might be completed in 1846, leaving us witha revenue of two 
millions and a half at that time, and an annually increasing 
sinking fand of more than one million at the outset, and fast 
swelling to two and three millions per annum. There can 
be no doubt, if the considerations above quoted are entitled 
to their full weight, that the revenue of our projeeted Public 
Works will promptly pay the interest of their construction, 
and furnish a handsome surplus to apply to the extinguish- 
ment of the principal from the day of their completion. 

Mr. Verplanck further urges that the States are entitled 
to expect and receive a large although uncertain amount from 
the proceeds of Sales of the Public Lands by the Federal Goy- 
ernment. He states that the annual expense of our State 
Government, apart from the Public Works, will probably 
average about $400,000 of which Salt Duties and Auction 
Sales will contribute full $300,000, leaving only $100,000 to 
be supplied from other sources. 

We have thus pr d the ¢ of Mr. Verplanck’s 
Report, in such space as we are able tu devote to it. Though 
aware that it is far less lucid and logical in our summary 
than iu the original, we trust that no material portion of it 
has been overlooked, and above all, that none has been mis 
represented. 


het: 
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State Legislature.—The bill providing for the Construc 
tion of the New-York and Erie Railroad as a State Work at 
a cost not exceeding $12,000,000, has passed the Assembly, 
after a spirited struggle and the most determined resistance. 
Scores of embarrassing amendménts, calculated and most of 
them intended to defeat the bill, were successively voted 
down; and finally the bill. was got out of Committee of the 
Whole, and the report of the Committee approved on Wednes- 
day, by a vote of 59 to 48. On Thursday, it passed its third 
reading, by a vote of 60 to 44, and is now before the Senate. 
We are inclined to believe it will pass. Charles Humphrey, 
of Tompkins, (Adm.) and Latham A. Burrows, of Tioga, 
(Whig,) are named in the bill as Commissioners. 

The Senate has been discussing a bill authorizing the 
General Government to construct a Ship Canal around thie 
Falls of Niagara, which was lost by the casting vote of the 
President. A motion to reconsider was afterwards made by 
Mr. Verplanck and defeated—only 8 votes in its favor. A 
bill reducing the tolls on the Chenango Canal was need 
19 to 8. 

The Senate having proposed to adjourn on the 30th of 
April, the House has amended it by striking out 30th of 
April and inserting 7th of May. Thus amended, the resolu- 
tion has been returned to the Senate, and will doubtless be - 
concurred in. 

The bill appropriating $1,250,000 to the vigorous prose- 
cution of the Enlargement of the Erie Canal also passed the 
Assembly on Thursday, by a vote of 77 to 13. Bills to change 
the plan of constructing the Genesee Valley and Black River 
Canals, so as to reduce the cost of completing those Works, 
have passed, or nearly passed, the Assembly. A great num- 
ber of bills of minor interest have passed one or both Houses. 
A bill providing for the construction of the Ogdensburgh and 
Champlain Railroad was last under discussion in the House. 

The Assembly, in the afternoon session on Wednesday, 
passed the bill regulating the fees of Clerks of the Supreme 

Court and other courts. The fees are reduced one half, tho 
Clerks allowed a certain salary, and the surplus to be returned 
into the Treasury. This will be good news to litigants. The 
bill increasing tLe jurisdiction of Justices to iceieuama dol- 








Il lars passed to @ third reading. ° 
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‘Ruope Istanp.—Full (unofficial) returns of the yote cast 
give the following aggregates : 

Sprague, W...2,891; Burges, irreg. W...458; Bullock, Adm. 2,679 

.There is no doubt of the Whig Lieutenant Governor’s elec- 
tion, but with regard to the Senate nothing can be definitely 
settled till the votes are canvassed. The Whig regulars say 
their whole ticket is probably elected; their opponents hold 
that only the two Whigs and one Adm. who were on the 
‘ Liberal’ ticket are chosen. If this prove correct, a new 
election must be held, when a plurality will be sufficient for a 
choice. If six Senators are chosen, then they will constitute 
the Senate, leaving the remaining seats vacant. The House 
appears to stand 41 Whig to 31 Administration. 

The great falling off in the vote is attributed to a violent 
storm which raged throughout the State on the day of elec- 
tion. Doubtless, the general apathy and the distraction cre- 
ated by the Temperance question had also their influence. 





TENNESEE.—The return of the Members of Congress to 

their homes has heen followed by obviously increased anima- 
tior in the political convass in Tennessee, which is now pro- 
ceeding with great vigor and activity. It is known that the 
present Governor, Newton Cannon, offers for re-election, and 
is opposed by Col. Polk, late Speaker of the House of Re- 
presentatives. No want of confidence is manifested on either 
side. The epponents of the present General Administration 
do not concede that the re-election of their Governor is at all 
doubtful ; while, as to the Members of Congress, they talk 
confidently of carrying the whole Delegation! On the other 
side, the friends of Col. Polk evince the most determined 
spirit, and as far as boasting may go, exhibit no disposition 
to allow their opponents to have a monopoly. They also 
speak of the election of their candidate as certain, and in the 
distribution of Memters of Congress allow their opponents 
much the smaller share. It is confidently asserted by the 
friends of Col. P.. that he will have three votes to one for 
his opponent, or about 4,000 majority, in the Congressional 
district lately represented by him, and which gave 221 ma- 
jority for Cannon at the last election! Col. Polk isa good 
stump speaker, and he has entered upon the present canvass 
with the utmost spirit and an apparent determination to suc- 
ceed under any circumstances. He last fall traversed the 
State from end to end, addressing the people from the stump; 
and he has avowed his intention during the coming summer 
to defend the principles of his party at every village and 
neighborhood throughout its whole extent. His friends rely 
upon his ability as a speaker, and they hope that his well 
known and decided support of the late and present Adminis- 
trations, and the prominence lately given to the name of Mr. 
Clay as a candidate for the Presidency, will conciliate the 
support of many of the friends of Gen. Jackson who support- 
ed Judge White at the Presidential Election. It cannot be 
denied, however, that Gov. Cannon has on former eccasions 
proved to be of v:ry heavy metal, and the vote he has received 
at the two last elections proves him to be strongly entrenched 
in popular favor. Should either party succeed in electing a 
Governor and seven or more Congressmen by decisive ma- 
jorities, the vote of the State at the next Presidential Elec- 
tion can hardly be longer considered doubtful. 

In the first of the following tables, we have placed the 
names of the candidates fur the XXVIth Congress; the sec- 
ond exhibits the vote of the respective districts for Presiden- 
tial Electors in 1636, and for Governor and Members of Con- 
gress in August, 1837, The names of such of the late Mem- 
bers as offer for reélection are starred. It will be perceived 
that they are all in the field again except Abraham P. 
Maury, Opp., of the VIIIth District, who declines a reélec- 
tion, and James K. Polk, Adm., from the IXth, running for 
Governor. The late Members were all elected at the regular 
election except Mr. Stone, who was elected in September, 
1837, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of Mr. 
Standefer. At that time, he was clected by a vote of 1575 
to 4223 for six cpponents. 

The candidates in the other Districts may be considered as 
settled,jexcept that Carter will probably be opposed in the Ist, 
and one of the Administration candidates will doubtless be 
withdrawn in the IXth, thereby ensuring a fair fight between 
the respective parties. Gen. Barringer, the Whig candidate 
in Mr. Polk’s District, formerly served in Congress from 


the XIth District, was formerly a Representative, and he was 
superseded at the last election by the present Member. 
Both of the candidates in. the VIIIth District were suppor- 
ters of Judge White in 1836. There appears to be a good 
chance for the Administration candidates in the Ist, IId, Vth, 
VIlith, IXth, Xth, and XIth Districts; in the other Dis- 
tricts the Whig majority heretofore has been more decided. 
This would not satisfy the enthusiastic of either party. Our 
readers can, by a reference to the following tables, calculate 
the chances according to their different views and prejudices, 
and test their claims as good prophets to their heart’s con- 
tent. 


. CANDIDATES FOR TWENTY-SiXTH CONGRESS. 
Districts. i 


Opposition, Administration. 
I.. William B. Carter,* 
If..John A. McKinney, Abraham McClellan,* 
III..Joseph L. Williams,* Gen. Wallace 


IV.. William D. Stone,* Julius Blackwell 


V..Anthony Dibbrell, Hopkins L. Turney,” 
VI.. William B. Campbell,” William C. Trousdale, 
VII..John Bell,* Robert M. Burton, 


VIII.. Meredith P. Gentry, 


William G. Childress, 
IX.. Daniel Barringer, 


Harvey M. Watterson, 
Joseph Kincaid, 
X..Ebenezer J. Shields,” Aaron V. Brown, 
XI.. Richard Cheatham,” Cave Johnson, 
XII..John W. Crockett,* G. W. L. Marr, 
XII1..Christopher H. Williams,* John D. Graham. 
VOTES OF THE PEOPLE. 


PresIDENT, 1836. Governor, 1837. Concress, 1837. 


35,962 26,120 


53,684 34,329 





Dists. White. Van Buren. Cannon. Armstrong. Opp. Adm. 
I..2684....1584 4169....3558 8013....—— 
IT..2159.... 1668 3157....3466 3222....3612 
ITI..2566.... 610 4763....2150 6974.22.—— 
IV..2528....1053 4057 ....2850 7781....—— 
V..2008....3035 2806....3668 2840....3903 
VI..2754....1755 4796..-.1911 4142....2760 
VII..2944....1538 3752....1854 4639... 
VIII. .2670.... 1402 3832....1078 3043....2458 
IX..2710....3611 3532....3311 oo 4245 
X..2412....2843 4598....3008 4366....3495 
XI..2347....2853 3561....2350 3822....3731 
XII..4369....1758 5351....2667 8298....—— 
XIII ..3811....2410 5310....2458 5360....3478 


62,500 27,682 





The vote for Governor, in 1837, does not appear to have 
been a true test of the strength of the rival parties, and more 
particularly of the friends of the Administration. We do not 
know where to find the cause of this except in the popularity 
of Gov. Cannon, or the wish expressed by Gen. Armstrong 
that he should not be elected Governer on party grounds. It 
will be seen by a reference to the above table, that the ag- 
gregate vote for Congress was 2,169 greater than that for 
Governor. Again, it will be noticed that the Administration 
candidates for Congress ran a-head of the candidate for 
Governor in all of the seven contested Districts. In these 
Districts, the vote for Cannon was 28,060, for Armstrong 
17,939; Opp. Cong. 26,795, Adm. 23,437 ;—the Opposition 
majority being 6,763 less for Congress than for Governor, or 
an average of about 1000 in each District. If the 11,225 
votes for Armstrong in the Ist, IIId, LVth, and XIIth Dis- 
tricts, in each of which two Whig candidates ran (throwing 
Beli’s and Polk’s Districts out of the question) were de- 
ducted from the Opp. Cong. vote, and added to the Adm. 
they would reduce the Opp. majority for Congress from 
34,818 to 12,368. This would hardly exhibit the strength 
of the contending parties ; as the presumption is that Arm- 
strong ran behind the vete of his party, not only in each of 
the seven contested Districts, but also in the six uncontested. 
If, therefore, an addition is made to the Administration vote 
in those Districts, in proportion to the gain in the other Dis- 
tricts, it will reduce the Whig majority below that of the 
Presidential Election, and greatly below what it has hereto- 
fore been estimated. 





(3° We stated incidentally last week that Hon. Francis 
Mallory, of Virginia, voted forthe Sub-Treasury. This was 
wrong. He was favorable to some hard-money measure, but 
did not approve the Sub-Treasury and voted uniformly 
against it. 

Hon. Wm. J. Duane, Secretary of the Treasury in 1833, 
and superseded by Gen. Jackson because he would not re- 
move the Public Money from the U. 8. Bank, has published 
a narrative of the circumstances connected with his appoint- 
ment to and remoyal from office. It is said to be interesting, 





North Carolina with distinguished ability. Cave Johnson, of 





and untinged with bitterness or personal feeling. 


Connecticut.—The official aggregates of the votes cast 
for State Officers at the recent Election are as follows: 
GOVERNOR. 
William W. Ellsworth, Whig..26,358 Elisha Phelps, Cons....1,071 
John M. Niles, Adm..........-.23,728 Scattering ....-- ececcsees 69 
Eliswerth over Niles........ 2,630; Do. over all. «+++ 0000450 
LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR, 
Charles Hawley, Whig........ 26,245 Walter Booth, Cons....1,000 
John Stewart, Adm ..........-23,894 Scattering ....+++++++00+10 
Hawley over Stewart........ 2,351; Do. over all...+++..1,249 
; TREASURER. 
Hiram Rider, Whig.......-...26,232 Neh. C. Sandford, Cons. .924 
Jeremiah Brown, Adm....-.... 23,873 Scattering «.++++++e00+--160 
Rider over Brown.......«++. 2,359; Do. over all...++++++1,245 
‘ SECRETARY OF STATE. 
Royal R. Hinman, Whig and Conservative.. .«++++seeees +000 +2Uj245 
Jabez L. White, Jr., 18,118; Jabez L. White, 5,411; Jabez L- 
White, 2d, 252; total for White,23,781 ; scat. 173; total. ...23,954 
Hinman over White,........3,464; Do. over all.....+.... 3,291 
COMPTROLLER. 





Henry Kilbourn, Whig........26,306 Jeremiah Parrish, Cons..993 


Charles H. Pond, Adm.........23,893 Scattering ......+-esee.+ 74 
Kilbourn over Pond......... 2,412; Do. over all.......- 1,345 
The town of Sherman mede no return; and Wallingford 

did not return in season. They would have increased the 

vote for Governor, and caused it to stand as follows : 

Counties. Ellsworth. Phelps. Niles, 

Hartford ...ee+ sccece SEBD. coe coer ootibce cee eoee 4085 

Bow. Fiawen 20ce02cce MBcccccs cece lGheccocecoon te 

New Londons. coos ce eS9DDcccccccces Bdccccccccce LHS 

FEMGOE cccccc ccccceSGccecec cocsdOOccccvccees tee 

Windham 5.0600 cect tthbeccccccces Weccccs socetlM 

Litchfield 6 .000c000 BOBS cece cocellGeccccccensBaQ8 

NONE 00555 0s 6008 sSBccccancocse BMhesscecccnstt 

Telend .cccncsveccce MaBoccedecces kT Fecccce coes LAee 


Total... o02+96,591 02000002 1,085 see ceee 14,047 
Scattering 68. Ellsworth over Niles, 2,544 ; over all, 1,391. 
The vote of the towns not returned would have added 

about 233 to the Whig, 319 to the Administration, and 17 
to the Conservative candidates in all the above tables. 
The official vote for Members of Congress is as follows: 


Dist. Counties. Whig Candidates. Adm. Candidates; 

I Hartford....... Joseph Trumbull...5,180 Isaac Toucey ..4,108 
*If N. Haven and 2 ,y,-)-: 

Middlesex § William L. Storrs. .6,464 Samuel Ingham 6,331 

ll New London...Thos. W. Williams.3,068 Cod’n Billings.2,978 

HIV Fairfield. ......Thos. B. Osborne...4,023 T.T.Whittlesey 3,701 

V Litchfield...... Truman Smith..... 3,988 Chas. B. Phelps .2,526 


VI Windham and 
Tolland C.F.Cleveland .3,565 
Total vote. ......Whig. ....-26,720 Adm. .... .24,209 
All the Whigs elected—Aggregate Whig majority, 2,511. 
a ‘he Conservative, had 444 votesin District1; Clark, do., 
in VL 
* Wallinford, New Haven Co., did not return its votes in season to 
be counted, but we include them. t Sherman, Fairfield Co., do. 
The votes for Sheriff were cast as follows: 


John H.Brockway 3,997 


Counties. Whig Candidates. Adm. do. Cons.do. Scat. 
Hartford..... Allen*....5,011 Ives...... 4,033 Humphrey..668 8 
| New Haven..Curtis*...4,307 Cook..... 3,796 10 
New London.Baldwin..2,988 Stewart ..3,026 41 
Fairfield..... Terry* ...4,001 Beers 3,599 3 
Windham. ...Gallup*...2,248 Olney....2,147 12 
Litchfield ....Sedgwick*3,996 Powell.. .3,484 4 
Middlesex... .Strong....2,012 Coe*..... 2,263 3 
Tolland...... House*...1,804 Chapman.1,387 5 
* Elected. No choice in New London Co. 


The vote for Senators in the several Districts was: 








Dist: Whig: Administration. Conservative 
I....Barnes*..... -1960 Allyn..... 191 
Il....Bunce* 1514 Loomis ...114 

Ill. ...Roberts*..... 1687 Huinphrey131 
IV....Carrington...1807 
V....Hinman...... 1341 
VI....Tuttlet....... 741 
VII... Fish. s.coc.ee 930 
VIII....Rockwell*...1117 
= ---Comstock*... 995 
{X...-Bulkley. .....1272 Robiuson . 20 
XI. ---Rugglest..... 1269 
XIL....Builer*......1388 
XIII. ...Pearl*.......1066 Johnson..... 1051 
XIV....Williams*. ...1213 Richmond.. .1074 
XV....Abernethy*...1440 Phelps...... 1070 
XVI....-Buckingham..1295 Brown* ..... 
XVII....Perry* 1164 J 
XVIII....Hall .... 
XIX....Bulkley 
XX....Hyde*. 
XXI....Hendee*...... 895  Long....... 681 


* Elected—13 Whigs, 6 Adm. t¢ Inthe Vith and XIth Districts, the 
Whig Candidates are elected by the official returns, owing to the neg- 
lect of the town officers of Wallingford, Branfrod, Guildford, and 
Shermon. The Administration candidates, being fairly chosen by the 
People, will of course be admitted to the seats, and the people of the 
Towns whose returns are deficient will probably make some changes 
in their town officers when they next have an opportunity. 








Steam Vessels of War.—We understand that the Board 
which have been setting in Washington, to devise and re- 
commend plans and models for sea steam vessels of war, 
have determined to build two steam frigates of over 1600 
tons burden, to carry 10 guns each, viz.—two bomb can- 
nons, and eight 42 pounders. 

One is to be constructed at the Brooklyn Navy Yard.. 
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ILLINOIS AND THE WEST. 
KIsHWwAUvgEE, Ili., March 26, 1839. 
To the Editors of the New-Yorker : 

Gentlemen: In compliance with your wishes, I have no ob- 
jections to occasionally furnishing you with some hasty sketches 
of the West—for as the season advances [ shall be a partial 
wanderer among the wild scenery of this region—but whether 
notes from so careless a pen as mine will be worthy of a 
place in your columns, you must judge. 

I suppose that the political attitude of Illinois is of little 
interest to your readers; though we shall after the next cen- 
sus assume, by our increased population, a greater weight in 
the political scale of the Union. The New Counties, while 
the lands are unsold, naturally incline to side with the Ad- 
ministration from interested motives, whether the Govern- 
ment is wielded by this or that party. That feeling on the 
part of the people generally creates an apathy, even among 
men of strong party views: hence the politics of this and 
some Western States, is confined in its action mostly to local 
divisions upon State questions. 


The Southern part of Illinois was settled many years be- 
fure the Middle and Northern sections were vacated by the 
Indians; and the settlers consisted mostly of emigrants from 
the Southern and South-Western States. But the past six or 
seven years have thrown into the North an immense throng 
of emigrants from the Eastern States, who have brought their 
notions with them; and one of the primary ones is the habit 
of industry. That such a class of citizens should eventually 
exercise a powerful influence over the destinies of the State 
was to be expected; and as the Southern part has foreseen 
the result which awaits them in the State Councils by the in- 
creased representation of the North after 1840, they have 
set to work and projected extensive Public Works under 
an organized Board of Internal Improvement. These works 
are mostly located in the lower part of the State; for while 
they had the power they thought it best to turn it to their 
own account. 


Northern Illinois five years ago was little settled or traversed 
by the White Man; for as late as 1833 the fairest portion 
suffered the calamity of an Indian war which resulted in the 
Sac and Fox Indians ceding all their lands this side of the 
Mississippi to the United States. Notwithstanding the dis- 
advanteges of representation in the State Councils, and the 
want of their patronage in Public Works, the North, which is 
traversed through its whole extent by the Rock and Fox 
Rivers, has sett!ed with the most unexampled rapidity. Iam 
familiar with the statistics of all our States, and am aware 
that Michigan and some others have grown from childhood to 
maturity in a very short time; but there is nothing in the his- 
tory of new settlements which furms a parallel to that on 
Rock and Fox Rivers in Illinois. I have traversed this re- 
gion before the Indians emigrated, and almost every succeed- 
ing year, and marked the footsteps of this rising empire. 
The reasons which have operated most strongly to people 
these rivers with such extraordinary rapidity are obvious to 
me. . The first is, that the climate is the most healthy and 
fertile of any of our explored territory. Here the New-Eng- 
lander can find a climate a little more mild than his own, and 
much less variable; and old and young can come with the as- 
surance that they have not to undergo the trying process of 
acclimation, which in the lower part of this State renders it 
at least hazardous for persons to emigrate after they have 
passed the most vigorous stage of manhood, or before they 
have arrived at it. Hence you will find on Rock River a 
much larger proportion of aged settlers than in any portion of 
the West I have visited. Whether fewer have emigrated to 
other States, deterred by fears of the climate, or whether 
more have died after they have come, matters not: the con- 
clusion must obviously be the same. But here we see the 
emigrant’s waggon loaded with three generations in the same 
family ; and when settled we see them, old and young, en- 
joying the peaceable fruits of their labor, without the neces- 
sity of suffering by what are called ‘the diseases of new 
countries.’ The second reason is, that most of the emigrants 
here came from the North and East, by the way of the Lakes, 
from ‘ countries where the schoolmaster has been abroad,’ and 
there has.been imported among us as much mind as matter. 
Those who come, have generally the power of using that 
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to their circle of friends intelligent views of their adopted 
homes, and the benefits to be derived by them, if they choose to 
follow, and unite in Illinois the social ties which were broken 
in the East. In a word, we have an intelligent, vigorous 
population, which, in despite of legislative disadvantages, have 
urged this section of the country forward as much since the 
Sac and Fox war of 1833 as the other portions of the same 
State had progressed ‘iin twe before. 

The country along the bo of Rock River is agreed on 
all hands, by every traveler who has visited it, to possess 
more charms of nature than any other. It is the best wheat 
region of the West, and equally adapted to other Northern 
agricultural pursuits. It would hardly be credited, perhaps, 
but it is not the less true, that the advances already made 
here furnish all the comforts and luxuries of a country life, 
and the emigrant to Rock River this year passes through no 
more privations, after he arrives, than he would in Western 
New-York at this time. Far different has it been with the 
first inhabitants of thick-wooded regions, where one entire 
generation has passed away before the people could say with 
truth that ‘they did not live in a wilderness.’ The open 
fields of prairic, heaving with graceful swells, offer to the 
farmer a mine of agricultural wealth at*once. 

You remarked, in your notice of one of my letters, in rather 
atone of sarcasm, that I no doubt thought the particular spot 
on which I had settled was the finest in creation. I do think 
well of it, of course; if I did not, I should differ in opinion 
with those around me. But though the country is passing 
‘lovely at the junction of the Kishwaukee with the Rock, still 
I think that may be said with truth of all Rock River, though 
the fancy of an individual might be more particularly struck 
with the scenery here than in most other places, where the 
lands are equally good. The sickness during the summer of 
1838 in most of the Western States, may in some measure 
retard the emigration to those portions of the West; but we 
who knew nothing of it believe that it will treble the throng 
of emigrants to Rock River, which in a universal season of 
sickness was proverbially as healthy as any portion of the 
old settled States. 

With respect to the winter climate, I have been agreeably 
disappointed. It is much more mild than I expected. The 
rivers have been closed but at short intervals; we have had 
some clear, cold weather; the snow has been about eight 
inches deep, and the season generally much more mild than 
the average at New-York. It is now the 26th of March, and 
the farmers are ploughing their prairies. 

Yours, truly, G. W. L. 

(> We have published the above letter of ourcorrespond- 
ent for the valuable information it contains, which we know 
to be an object of general interest ; but we protest against so 
much of it as reflects invidiously upon other sections than that 
in which the writer is located. We fully believe the Rock 
River country to be an excellent one—fertile, healthy, and 
well watered ; but it is not the only good country in the world ; 
‘and these who are so fortunately located can afford to be 
generous to their neighbors. We hope nobody in Southern 
Illinois or elsewhere will feel impelled to come out in answer 
to the foregoing; we assure all who may feel aggrieved that 
the public will exercise due discrimination. [Ed. N. Yorker. 


Great Fire in Ogdensburgh.—A fire broke out in Og- 
densburgh, St. Lawrence Co. on Wednesday morning of last 
week, (17th,) in the stables attached to the Ogdensburgh 
Hotel. It thence burnt along both sides of Ford-street into 
State-street, including the Ogdensburgh Bank, and up and 
down Isuabella-street a considerable distance before it could 
be arrested, destroying several stores and shops, as well as 
dwellings and offices. The loss of property is very heavy, 
though far less than it would have been at any other time, as 
the merchants’ stock of winter goods had been reduced very 
low, and they had received no sping supplies. We believe 
the Bank’e books and papers were all preserved. One hu- 
man life was lost—that of a man whose remains were found 


the next morning amid the ruins. Seven horses were burnt 
to death. 


XS” We were in error in stating in our last that the Al- 
bany Evening Journal had alone published the Speech of Mr. 
| Verplanck on the Judiciary. It appeared also, and we be- 








greatest of modern blessings, ‘ the Post-Office,’ and can give- 


lieve earlier, in the Albany Daily Advertiser. 
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Col. Aaron Ogden died in Jersey city on Friday evening, 
19th inst. at the advanced age of 82. He was born at Eliza 
bethtown in 1757; served with credit throughout the War of 
the Revolution; was elected to the U. S. Senate in 1800; 
Governor of New Jersey in 1812; and has for some years 
been Collector for tae port of Jersey city. From 1829 to his 
decease he held the office of President of the Cincinnati So- 
ciety. 

Death of Gen. Samuel Smith.—The Baltimore papers of 
Tuesday announce the death of Gen. Samuel Smith, late 
Mayor of that city, a Revolutionary officer, and an accom- 
plished merchant, and whose name is interwoven with the 
history of Baltimore, having resided there 79 years. He- 
was a native of Lancaster County, Penn. He had, after 
returning from a morning ride, thrown himself upon a sofa 
for a repose, and was found dead by a servant who entered 
the apartment a short time aflerwards. 

Gen. Smith was elected to Congress as a Democrat in 1800, 
and, after serving several years in the House, was transferred 
to the Senate, whence he only retired a few years since. He 
was mere than 86 years of age. 





Destructive Fire in Albany.—On Saturday evening, one 
of the most extensive conflagrations that ever occurred in 
that city, took place. The fire broke out at7 o'clock in a 
stable in the rear of Rose-street, and nearly in the centre 
of the square bounded by Hamilton, Rose, Lydias & South 
Pearl-streets. The flames spread with fearful rapidity.— 
The number of buildings destroyed, besides out houses, 
&c. is not less than forty-five, including the Wesleyan 
Chapel, many private residences, and a large quantity of 
furniture. 

The “ burnt district” consists of an area of about 2 acres, 
which was densely populated. 

The entire loss is estimated at $80,000, on which there 
was an insurance of about $37,000. 





The Chicago American is now published daily as well as 
weekly. 

Rufus Hosmer, Esq. of Stow, Mass., momber of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, died at Boston on Friday, 19th, aged 61 
years. 

Gen. Gratiot, U. S. Army, is mow on his defence before 
the Circuit Court at St. Louis, on a suit instituted by the Goy- 
ernment for defalcation. ‘ 





Rev. Wilson Thompson is presented for Congress by the 
Adm. party of the Fifth District, (Mr. Rariden’s) Indiana. 
(> The story of two boats, with five or seven men, being 
carried over Niagara Falls, a fortnight since, turns out a hoax, 
as might have been expected. 

Gov. Jenison, of Vermont, has decided to deliver up to the 
Canadian authorities Dr. Holmes, charged with the aggra- 
vated murder of Mr. Tasche in Lower Canada last winter. 
This is right. : 
i> Mr. P. M. G. Kendall reports the number of Post- 


| masters removed under President Munroe, 459; under Pre- 


|sident Adams, 223; under President Jackson, 1,054; and 
under President Van Buren, up to Jan. Ist, 281. 
Ex-Gov. Duncan, of Illinois, has given $500 to promote 
the cause of Temperance in that State, 
Tron Canal-Boats are now used with success in Pennsyl- 
vania. 
(> Goods are now sent without unpacking from Balti- 
| more to Pittsburgh, by water and railroad, 

(> The steamboat Erie, Capt. Benson, has commenced 
her trips for the season, as a day boat. With the Champlain, 
she will form the regular day line. 








More Fruits.—A Coroner’s inquest was held at the New 
York Hospital, on Saturday, on the body of Charles W. 
Pimont, a native of Virginia but whose residence was near 
Hartford, Conn. About eleven weeks back, in a fit of in- 
temperance, he cut his throat with arazor. ‘The wound 
was sewed up, and he came to New-York on Friday last, 
with the view of obtaining surgical assistance, He died 
about twc o’clock on Sunday afternoon. 

Two men, Freel and Carter, quarreled while drinking 
together at a tavern at the Wallsbout, (L. I.).om Sunday 











evening, when the latter was killed instently bya stone in 
the hand of Freel. 




















of the United States, has a section providing for consider- 
able statistical information upon various subjects. The 
persons engaged in taking the census are to ascertain the 
number of pensioners, their ages, &c., and to collect a 
great variety of information relative to the industry and 
resourcesof the country ; with statistical tables of the mines, 
agriculture, commerce, manufactures, education, &c. 
There is no way in which this very valuable and important 
kind of information can be collected and arranged so 
cheaply, so easily, and so perfectly, as by combining it with 
the census, The value of statistics is yet but imperfectly 
understood in this country; nothing else thows so much 
light upon the condition and progress of a people. 





’ Immense Estate.—A journeyman printer, named Smith 
Harpending, now a resident of Tennessee, but formerly of 
New York city, has preferred in the U. 8. Circuit Court 
of the Southern District, a claim to an immense estate in 
this city. His action is brought against ‘the ministers, 
elders and deacons of the Reformed Protestant Dutch 
Church of the City of New York, and others;’ and the 
estimated value of the property is twenty-five millions of 
dollars. He makes his claim as heir at law, in a direct line, 
to a tract comprising sixteen acres, bounded by Broadway, 
Maiden-lane, Fulton, Nassau, John and Willian streets. 
He has secured able counsel in the cause, in Messrs. 
Graham, Hoffman & Sandford, as Solicitors. 


* MMinois State Bank.—The Springfield, Illinois, Journal 
of the 6th inst. says—“ It is now generally understood that 
Mr. Woodbury has selected the State Bank for a bank of 
deposit. The attitude which our Legislature had taken 
upon this subject, combined with the necessities of the go- 
vernment, has brought about this result-’’ 





For Jowa.—It is stated that nearly a thousand Saxons 
lately arrived at New-Orleans bound for Iowa or Missouri 
with upwards of one handred thousand pounds sterling in 
gold and silver. 


Tunnel on the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal.—The Ha- 
gerstown Torch Light says that the Tunnel on the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal, in Alleghany county, which is the 
most difficult part of the enterprize, is now nearly half way 
excavated. It will be three thousand feet in length, about 
360 feet below the highest point of the mountain through 
which it passes, and it has to be cut the whole distance 
through solid rock. 


‘Revenue of Boston.—The revenue that was secured in 
this port during the first quarter of 1838, was $480,390 59. 
The revenue that accrued the first quarter of 1836, was 
$565,645. Increase $82,344 41. 


New Fraud.—Bills are now in circulation, in Michigan 
and the northern part of Indiana, altered from the ‘ Farmers 
Bank of Romeo,’ ‘ Michigan Safety Fund,’ to the ‘ Far- 
mers Bank of Rome,’‘ New York Safety Fund.’ The 
word ‘ Michigan,’ appears to be extracted by come chemi- 
cal process, and ‘ New-York’ substituted therefor. The 
Dills may be easily detected, as the words ‘ New York’ are 
clumsily put on. They are signed, S..Seymour, Cash’r; 
N. Moore, Pres't. 

It is also stated in the South Bend (Ind.) Free Press, 
that there are likewise large quantities of counterfeits on 
the General Banking institutions of this state, got up and 
circulated in that region. They probably, however, bear 
no resemblance to the true bills, as a fac simile of the cost- 
ly.and complicated plates used by those institutions, would 
demand more labor and outlay than these counterfeiting 
gentry have a mind for. [Buff. Com. Adv. 


Dreadful Steamboat Accident.—The New-York and 
Middletown steamboat Wave on her way to Middletown, 
in this State, stopped at Keyport on Thursday afternoon, 
and while James Mills, the engineer, was engaged in mak- 
img some repairs in the wheel house, the fireman, not be- 

_ ing aware that Mr. Mills was in that dangerous position, 
started the engine, by which Mr. M. was brought among 
the wheels and crushed to death in the most shocking man- 
ner. He was a young man of much worth. 


> Mme. America ‘Vespucci arrived at New-Orleans 
by sea from New-York, on the 13th instant. 














THE NEW-YORKER. 

Destructive Fire at Paterson.—The Oldham Machine 
Works, near Paterson, N. J., were burnt to the ground 
on Saturday afternoon. The fire originated by a spark 
from the steam engine chimney. The Courier, of this 
morning, says 8 Jot of finished miachinesy was saved. The 
whole belonged to the Patérson Machine Company, whose 
loss is estimated at forty to fifty-five thousand dollars, and 
no insurance. A barn a mile off was set on fire by the 
sparks, and consumed, together with a horse. 

— 


More Gold.—The Savannah Georgian says: “We were 
shown a half Joe, as the coin used to be called, which was 
ploughed up at the Old Orphan House. It has been much 
lightened by time, and is dated 1711—being 128 years old. 
The value of a gold Joe was sixteen dollars. 

K> There were one hundred and three arrivals at Bosj 
ton on Saturday, a Jarge portion being square rigged ves- 
sels. From New-Orleans alone there were 14 brigs. 

0c? New-Orleans had supplies of strawberries of fine 
flavor, as early as the 12th instant. 

Female Counterfeiter.—Elizabeth Johnston was com- 
mitted to jail in Boston, for altering $1s to $5s. 

Naval.—The U, 8. ship North Carolina was to sail from 
Valparaiso about the Ist Feb. for the United States. 

(> The Rev. John Proudfit has been unanimously 
elected Professor of Sacred Literature and Pulpit Elo- 
quence in the Theological Seminary of Connecticut. 

Good Business.—The receipts of the Baltimore and Phi- 
ladelphia Railroad, for March, amounted to $49,350. 





From Texas.—By the arrival last night of the steam packet 
Columbia, Capt. Windle, in forty-eight hours from Galves- 
ton, we have papers from that place vo the 12th, and Houston 
to the 10th. Mr. C. H. Ramsey, one of the Editors of the 
Cincinnati Republican, died in the former city on the 9th inst. 
A meeting to take into consideration the propriety of adopting 
measures for the suppression of gambling, was about to be 
held in Galveston. The British bark Ambassador was to 
sail for Liverpool from Galveston on Monday last, with a full 
cargo of cotton. The whole amount of Treasury notes in cir- 
culation is said to be $1,098,000; taxes $500,000. Theseat 
of government has been located at Milan.. Neatly two hun- 
dred Mexican families have removed from Rio Grande to 
Bexar. 

The Telegraph says—A meeting of the chiefs of the hostile 
tribes was held lately, and nearly all the members assembled 
determined to relinquish hostilities. 

Cordova, the Mexican, and eighteen hostile Indians, were 
recently killed in an engagement with the Texians under Gen. 
Burleson, near the upper settlements of the Guadaloupe. 

; (Louisiana Advertiser, April 16. 





From Buesos Arres.—Advices from Buenos Ayres to the 
16th Feb. announce that the blockade of that port still con- 
tinues, with four French frigatcs and a number of other ves- 
sels of war. The fall of San Juan de Ulloa had created a 
strong sensation.—The letter continues: 

The storm is thickening around us, and many months will 
not pass over without a serious change taking place; and on 
the opening of the port a brilliant business will be done here. 
It is rumored that on the 22d ultimo General Balleveau, with 
4,000 Bolivians, occupied Salta, capital of the province of 
the same name, one of the ‘ United Provinces,’ and was re- 
ceived by the inhabitants with open arms, and that a division 
would enter Tucuman on the 12th. The general impression 
a rs to be, that the termination of the political career of 
Gov. Rosas is rapidly approaching. Itis said that the French 
are in active preparation fur the accomplishment of some de- 
cisive measures against Buenos Ayres. However, I cannot 
believe that they intend bombarding the city; as many of their 
friends would suffer equally with their foes. The affair will, 
doubtless, be settled in the course of three or four weeks. 

[Journal of Commerce. 





From Perv.—By the ‘ Benjamin Gaither,’ from Chagres, 
we have dates from Lima to 24th January. The bulletins 
from the Protectoral army, represent General Santa Cruz as 
being in pursuit of the Chilians, who were retiring Northward 
across the Cordillera road, destroying bridges as they went, 
which were, however, speedily replaced by their pursuers, 
and occasional skirmishes took place between the advance 
parties of the one and the rear of the other; resulting uni- 
formly to the disadvantage of the Chilians. Letters from 
Lima of the 23d January, represent the Chilian army as in a 
situation almost hopeless, and no other result was anticipated 
than their speedy capitulation or total discomfiture. 

The same vessel from Ch brings dates, however, from 
Trujilla a few days later, and an un-official acccount of the 
total defeat of Santa Cruz, at a place called Perian, near 


Hauraz, said to have happened on the 20th January. The/| fired the 





account of this defeat is contained in Panama papers of the 
























3d ult. in shape of an extract of a letter from Gamarra, to 
Lafeunte (two Peruvians attached to the Chilien army) dated 
Tungai, 20th of January, and in sundry official notes fon one 
to another of the Commandants on the Peruvian coast, all re- 
ferring to a verbal account received by an officer just arrived, 
reporting himself as bound from the field of battle, to the 
Chilian Admiral, with an official account of the Victory. . An 
extract of a letter is also published from Lafuente, giving de- 
tails of the battle, as having lasted five hours, and resultin 
in the absolute total defeat of Santa Cruz, who is supreneueal ¥ 
as having escaped with only some fifteen or twenty officers : 
the names of some efficers of distinction, of the Chilians, are 
given, as having been killed or wounded. [Express. 


From the River of Plate.—Advices by the Maria There- 
sa, Capt. Davidson, which arrived at this port on Satur- 
day, from Montevideo, Feb. 23, state that Buenos Ayres 
continued in the same unquiet state as before.’ A large 
merchant frigate arrived about the 20th, from Toulon, 
with munitions of war, and materials for twelve gan boats, 
to be immediately set up and constructed for the naviga- 
tion of shallow water. The Maria Theresa passed a fri- 
gate sloop of war of Florence, inward bound. There was 
no prospect of the blockade being raised. [ Bost. Jour. 


Expedition to Oregon.—The St. Louis Republican o 
the 5th inst. says:—The steamer Antelope, owned by 
Pierre Chouteau, Jr., Esq., and under the command of 
Edward F. Chouteau, both of this city, left this port yester- 
day, with several scientific gentlemen ; among whom are 
Mons. Nicolet, of the Academy of Science of Paris, Lieut. 
Freemore, of the Topographical Engineer Department at 
Washington ; also, about 12 clerks and 120 hands, laden 
with articles for the supply of the trade. The corps will 
be conveyed some distance above the mouth of the Yellow 
Stone River, as far as the water will enable the boat to as- 
cend, probably a distance exceeding 2,000 miles above the 
mouth of the Missouri. The boat is expected to be back 
in about three months, 

The company left in good spirits, and we trust the fa- 
tigues, trials, and suffering!attendant on such an expedition, 
will not be endured without a fair recompense. The whole 
company is in the service of the American Fur Company, 
which sends a like number to the Mountains about once 
in two years, the time usually required for the excursion. 


Oregon.—An association has lately been formed at 
Michigan city, for the purpose of emigrating west of the 
Rocky Mountains to the delightful climate of the Oregon. 
The articles of association have been published in the 
Michigan City Gazette. The company will send out an 
exploring expedition in May, for the purpose of selecting 
the most advantageous site for a settlement. They con- 
template nniting with those already formed in Missouri, 
Illinois, and Boston for that purpose. 

(Cleveland, O. Com. Intel. 


Correspondence of the Albany Daily Advertiser. 
Ocpenssurcn, Sunday evening, April 14, 1839. 
At 5 o’clock this afternoon, the steamer ‘ Gaited States’ 
started upward on her first trip, having on board a great 
number of passengers, among whom were several women 
and children. On striking out into the river, being then 
nearly opposite to Prescott, five or six cannon were dis- 
charged at her from the wharf at Prescott, loaded as is 
averred with ball, three of which were plainly seen by 
more than ay pee to strike the water near her. As she 
did not turn about we t tell whether any of the shot 
struck her, but it is supposed they did not. Several of the 
citizens have, however, gone on horseback to Morristown, 
12 miles above here, in hope of meeting the boat and as- 
certaining whether any damage was done. 
The cause of the outrage is well known. The Canadians 
are incensed against the t, on account of the part she 
took in towing the Patriots to Prescott last fall; which was 
done without the knowledge or consent of the owners. 
The officers then in charge of the boat have been dis- 
charged, and yet to gratify a silly rage they have conceived 
against the buat, they fire on her and thus endanger the 
lives of the unoffending passengers, in the hope of de- 
stroying the boat. 

The Times repudiates the idea that the man who fired 
could not be ascertained, alleging that when the act was 
committed a great number of persons were on the wharf 
at Prescott, among whom were many soldiers, whose uni- 
forms could be distinguished from the American side; af- 
firming also that threats of an attack had been in circula- 
tion several days before—and broadly insinuating that if 
Col. Frazer, the second in command at Prescott, were ex- 
amined, there would be no difficulty in finding out who 
fired at the boat, and whose orders he obeyed in so doing. 


Horrible.—A_ house occupied by one Felt, in Haron, 
Michigan, was destroyed by fire on the 9th inst. in which 
perished his wife and two children, and horrible to relate, 
the father is charged with having murdered his family, and 
house to hide evidences of guilt. He is under 














arrest for trial. 
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. the pieces at which we have glanced, appear to form rather 
indifferent excuses for a volume, prefaced, like Wordsw: anita, 








_ overheard by all the public, is absurd. 
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The Off_ice of The New-Yerker is remeved to Ne. ie. 
Amn-street, near Broadway, under the American Museum. 














The Last of the Lenapé, and other Poems, by Samuel M. 
Janney. (Philadelphia: Henry Perkins.)—Whether there 
is an increased demand or not in the poetical market, we are 
very sure that there is an increased supply. Philadelphia, a 
few weeks since, sent us the pocms of Mr. J. E. Mitchell, 
which we have not read with that care that should always 
precede a notice. We cannot say that we have very minutely 
examined Mr. Janncy’s volume; we are very certain that we 
shall not do so at any future time more than at present, for 


with an Essay on Poetry. 

Mr. Janney seems to have a pretty good ear for versifica- 
tion, and to have formed his taste in the old schools of Dry- 
den, Cowper and Co. His ideas are all commonplace, so 
middling that bad were better. He seems to have a very 
laudable affection for his wife, whom be apostrophizes in 
sundry pieces, as Serena. He dedicates the volume to the 
same pleasing lady—which, by the way, we take occa- 
sion to say is in execrable taste. There is no objection 
whatever to any Benedick’s rejoicing ‘ in the shades of Bush- 
berg and domestic bliss,’ but it is quite unreasonable to be 
thrusting such extravagant happiness constantly into the face 
and eyes of the bachelor public. We fully agree with ‘ Elia’ 
in his notions concerning this outrageous incivility on the 
part of married men. Here is Mr. Willis’s Bianca Visconti, 
inscribed ‘to her, whose praise is the first sought and the 
dearest, to his wife.’ Now this is of course intended for ef- 
fect; for the happy recipient of such superlative honor, would 
be at heart quite as much pleased if the same fact were com- 
municated with other soft nonsense in whispers. This shout- 
ing of compliments into the ears of one’s wife, so az to be 
Mr. Janney tells us 
and his spouse, 

* Absent from thee, Serenaythough I roam 
Through scenes sublime that strike the ravished eye, 
My thoughts still wander back to that dear home 
Where thou hast cheered my heart in times gone by.’ 

Here is his private opinion of connubial love publicly ex- 

pressed: 
‘ Connubial love! how pleasing are the ties 
Thou wind’st around those hearts beneath thy sway, 


When all their tastes and feelings harmonise, 
And heavenly truth illuminates their way.’ 


He takes no sort of satisfaction in walking by ‘the light of 
the moon’ all alone by himself: 
‘But ’tis not Luna’s silvery ray, 
Nor Vesper’s light I love to see; 
For love, Serena, lights my way, 
And guides my gladsome steps to thee.’ 
We are also favored with a ‘ pastoral’ in the true Damon 
and Phillis style—that sort of poctical dialogue which used 
to be separated by the masculine and feminine pronouns. 
The following brief instance of it is not Mr. Janney’s, but our 
own: © HE. 
Observe, sweet shepherdess, yon grazing cows ; 
How on the herbage of the fields they browze— 
_ Their tails are long, their hides are soft as silk— 
Let thy soft hands extract the fragrant milk! 
SHE. 
I will, my Damon, and when homeward we 
Fallow the cattle o’er the upland lea, 
We'll talk of love—and thou shalt tell me how 
Thy Phillis.is more valued than a cow. 


HE. 
And thou for my see wilt quickly take 


A large, white bowl -. laneipheanhdl cake, 
Andon a table place them thee before ; 


dab 2 WRG, hn ep to bed cod eee! 
Now we hardly thought that the ‘ pastoral,’ of which the 
above is but a feeble specimen, would be revived so soon; 
but Mr. Janney has given it to us in an interesting metrical 
conversation between himself and his * beautiful wife.’ 
To impart a fair estimate of Mr. Janney’s powers, perhaps 
we ought to give samples of his descriptive manner. He has 
made a judicious selection of striking points of scenery in this 


—_—_—_——— 
‘Potomac ;’ but we can do nothing more than direct the 
reader’s favorable regard to such musings, as well as to oth- 
ers in the volume, from which those who can find 


‘Tongues in the trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones and good in every thing,’ 


may manage to derive considerable edification. 


Spring.—The elections are over, The city has subsided 
into its usual quiet—a quiet which, when compared to that of 
@ country village, is like the noise of the building of Babel to 
the primitive serenity of the garden of Eden. Siill, the 
streets are comparatively noiseless—that is, there are not 
quite so many shoutings and drumm-ings and hurrahings—less 
of‘ the pomp and circumstance of glorious ’ victory, and more 
heed given to the still, sober occupations of this working-day 
world. Nature goes on in very much the same manner that 
she usually does at this season, and we cannot perceive that 
the choice of a new Mayor and Corporation has in any way 
interrupted or disturbed her customary progress. The green 
of the grass deepens every hour, and 

‘daisies pied, and violcts bluc, 

And lady-smocks all silver white, . 


And cuckvo-buds of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadows with delight.’ 
The air has a softer breath; and the blue sky, the reviving 
plants, and the woods, slowly clothing themselves in their 
summer-garniture, tempt the weary child of the city beyond 
the shadows of brick-walls and granite. ‘ Now,’ he exclaims 
with the poet of the seasons, 
* Now, from the town 
Buried in smoke, and sleep, and noisome damps, 
Oft let me wander o'er the dewy fields, 
Where freshness breathes, and dash the trembling drops 
From the bent bush, as through the varied maze 
Of sweet-briar hedges I pursue my walk; 
Or taste the smell of daisy; or ascead 
Some eminence, (Manhattan,) on thy plains, 
And sce the country, far diffu: around, 
One boundless blush *. 














April number of the Southern Literary Messenger.—It 
commences with a translation of a fanciful German storv, il- 
lustrative of the Philosophy of Animal Magnetism, which oc- 
cupies thirty of the ample pages of the Magazine. It re- 
minds us of those tales in Blackwood of similar character, 
which have always been among the most admired contribu- 
tions of that admired journal. The interest is thrilling, and 
had it appeared months ago, when Animal Magnetism con- 
stituted the almost exclusive topic of general conversation, 
would have attracted that attention which is richly due to its 
intrinsic merits. 
Mr. J. F. Otis, the happy writer of the Tree Articles, Cur- 
rent Calamosities, &c., presents us with some racy sketches 
of personal character. We shall next week transfer to our 
columns a part of his notices of Messrs. N. P. Willis, J. N. 
Reynolds, and W. H. Simmons. 
The sketch of ‘Shubal Vail Clevenger,’ one of the few 
celebrated sculptors of Cincinnati, is hastily but graphically 
drawn. We hope that the author will pursue his design of 
giving others like it. 
‘Sister Agnes; or the Doomed Vestal of the Hotel Dieu,’ 
is a tale of great pathos and beauty. Its incidents are laid 
in the Western Hemisphere—and it is a convincing evidence 
of the rich materials, which here exist for the construction of 
romances, inferior to none in the old world. 
‘Jonsonian Readings’ is the title of a series of papers, 
elicited by the late splendid edition of Ben Jonson’s works, 
published by Edward Moxon, and edited by Barry Cornwall. 
If the subsequent numbers are as good as the first, they will 
impart ne little gratification to the readers of the Messenger. 
Professer Ruffner’s excellent Notes of a Tour are pursued in 
the present number; and it contains other agreeable papers 
of prose and poetry; though, as a whole, we do not consider 
it equal to its immediate predecessors. 





“Lectures on the Science of Human Life; by Sylvester 
Graham.” —The distinguished part borne by Mr. Graham in 
the physiological researches and discussions of the last ten 
years is well known to a large portion of the reading and 
thinking public. By the multitude, he is mainly regarded as 
the edvorate of coins tenpracticablo theories of teudfend- 
water i the Don Quixote of a most extrava- 
gant and fanatical warfare upon ‘ the comforts of life.’ Tell 
a men that it has been demonstrated by actual research and 
investig&tion—by a simple though thorough analysis of the 
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and spices are injurious to the physical powers of man, and 
unfavorable to the preservation of health and the prolonga- 
tion of life—that high-seasoned meats and costly made-dishes 
are less wholesome and nutritive than a diet composed mainly 
of simple vegetables and fruits properly prepared with an eye 
to the constitution as well as the palate—and you are met by 
a vehement disclaimer of ‘Grahamism’ and all kindred no- 
tions. Now, in all you have thus far advanced, there is noth- 
ing but what every body of any character or note who has 
written on diet from the days of Galen has agreed in—noth- 
ing but what the merest common sense of all who possess 
that rather uncommon quality has taught them without any 
investigation or authority at all. The every-day experience 
of mankind-—if they will but treat that experience rationally 
and honestly, and not argue from it, like the drunkard for 
that which ‘ makes him feel better ’—is amply sufficient to 
demonstrate the advantage and vast importatice of the ut- 
most simplicity and frugality in diet. 
Mr. Graham has now submitted his views to the publi 
with the facts and considerations on which they are based, in 
two large and well-printed volumes of 600 pages each. We 
trust they will command that general attention to which the 
abilities and laborious researches of the author entitle them ; 
and that the would-be wits and_philosophers who have for 
years essayed to be distressingly severe on the absurdities 
and eztravagances of ‘the Graham system,’ will at length 
endeavor to ascertain what that system is—a process which, 
though it may eheck the exuberance of their humor, cannot 
fail to save them from some ludicrous exposures of the pro- 
fundity of their ignorance.—The work is published by Marsh, 
Capen, Lyon and Webb, Boston, and for sale by G. W. 
Light, 126 Nassau-st., Now-York. 





LITERARY ITEMS. 
The Pressure of Communily.—This peculiarity of expres- 
sion is little known beyond the limits of New England. It is 
most used in Connecticut, though sometimes employed in 
Vermont, New Hampsbire, Maine, and Massachusetts. Wo 
hear it in conversation, in the desk, at the bar, and occasion- 
ally, though this is more rare, see it issued from the presse. 
Even Dr. Marsh, in his excellent preface to Coleridge's 
Friend, has fallen into the imprepriety. 
The peculiarity to which I allude, is using the word com- 
munity in the sense of the public, without an article. For 
example, we hear and see such phrases as the following: 
The blessings of community, the pressure of community, 
the grievances of community, measures, oppressive, or ad- 
vantageous, light or burdensome, to community. 
In examples of this kind, the article is improperly omitted. 
The phrase is vile and villanous, no better English than dless- 
ings or grievances of public. When community is used as 
an abstract noun, and of course not referring tw the public, 
the article is correctly ommitted; as when we say, that com- 
munity of goods was common to the primitive Christians, and 
that community of wives was customary among the apcient 
Britons; but, when employed for the people collectively, it 
should never be dispensed with. The examples adduced 
above, and all others resembling them, ought to be written 
out full and explicit. Thus: the blessings of che community, 
the pressure of the community, the grievances of the commu- 
nity, and measures, oppressive or advantageous, light or bur- 
densome, to the community. 

The Cabinet Minister.—Mrs. Gore has many warm ad- 
mirers, and we are prompt to rank ourselves among the num- 
ber. Shé is so much of a favorite with us, thet we always 
take up her volumes with the impulse of expectation, an im- 
pulse that but seldom leads to disappointment. 

We would avoid extravagance of praise and censure, and 
endeavor to communicate our exact impressions. We say 
therefore, that this English lady has a keen discernment of 
character, while she is by no means sparing of satire and sar- 
casm in exposing the intrigues of political knaves and fools, 
as well as the manceuverings of the tashionable and ambitious. 
She is highminded, moral, and religious. We may express 
her strong points in a brief sentence. They are talent, good 
sense, shrewdness of remark, a truly eportsmanlike sharp- 
shooting, and a remarkable familiarity with English high life. 

On the other hand, we think her deficient in creative power. 








country—such as ‘Lake George,’ ‘Jefferson’s Rock,’ and 


human structure and its various functions—that all stimulants 


Her inventien has no lightning in its composition. It is fecble , 














- to all who love developements of this kind. Though not. al- 


* inform us by what author it was written; although it seems 


* can boast of but little of what is called ‘ fine writing,’ and has 


* chorite. Its characters are natural and life-like, and some of 
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her incidents are few and. wanting in originality, her interest 
is diffused over much too wide a surface, and her manner of 
telling a story quite unskilful. Indeed a nut-shell is often 
large enough to contain the substance of her story, while her 
talk, her associated observations, her infinite series of iatru- 
sive characters, and her views of things in general almost fill 
to overflowing Kant’s world of space and time. 

But with all her faults, as Cowper says of England, we like 
the author of Mothers.and Daughters, Mrs. Armytage, tho 
Heir of Lelwood, &c,. Werecommend her Cabinet Minister 


together to our taste, we know that multitudes are amused by 
disclosures of this sort. We say to them, either invent or 
find a good story, a story of stirring capabilities, and then 
show us your skill in telling it. Do not write too much, but 
make your volumes possess that living attraction, that spirit 
of life, which, as Horace expresses it, shall please ten times 
repeated. Dismiss to the shades the never-ending discus- 
sions, the endlesss string of irrelevant topics, that neutralize 
the value of so many of our novels—those volumes which are 
already consigned to oblivion; and let their death, 20 hope 


lesss of a resurrection, prove a warning to those yet to be 
born. 


Horace Vernon, or Fashionable Life. (Philadelphia: 
Lea and Blanchard.)—The title-page of this novel does not 





to have emanated from the pen of a practised novelist. It 


but few grand flourishes of rhetoric. It is, however, an en- 
tertaining story, very well told and at times set off by flashes 
of humor and wit that would provoke the laughter of an an- 


them are worthy of the inimitable pencil of ‘ Boz.’ 


Poetry of Steam.—The January number of the London 
Quarterly Review contains a magnificent paper, the subject of 
which is the Railroads of Ireland. We marvel that it has not 
attracted more general observation ; it is a splendid effort of 
eloquent writing, and ‘shows that there is more food for the 
imagination in the wonderful deeds of Steam than in those of 
the fabled giants of old. Let those who doubt whether there 
can be any poetry in so practical a subject read the extracts 
which we shall make from this grand article, in the next 
New-Yorker. 








New Books.—Robert Carter, 53 Canal-st., has just pub- 
lished ‘ The Minister’s Family, by a Country Minister ;’ ‘ Mes- 
siah, the Prince, or the Mediatorial Dominion of Jesus Christ, 
by Wm. Symington, D. D.’—both valuable works, reserved 
for future notice. 

Carey and Hart, Philadelphia, have issued * The Idler in 
Italy, by the C of Blessington ’—also ‘The American 
Joe Miller.’ 

Lea and Blanchard have published a beautiful little gift 
volume called ‘ The Poetic Wreath ’—for sale by the Carvills, 
Broadway. 

The Harpers have in press ‘ Deerbrook,’ by Miss Martineau. 








For the New-Yorker. 
TO PUBLISHERS OF ANNUALS. 


AsI presume, gentlemen, that you wish to promote not 
only the gratification of your readers, but likewise to secure 
your own by a corresponding emolument, you will allow me 
to address to you two or three suggestions, which in my own 
judgement, are not unsuited to aid you in accomplishing both 
Purposes. 

It ia a general impression, I find, that your most successful 
enterprises of this nature, when they are not a losing experi- 
ment, produce, netwithstanding the enormous price at which 
the volumes are sold, only a moderate profit. What is the 
origin of this evil? There may be toe much competition, as 
in almost every thing else, in this species of light literature, 
and the books may have sometimes been made unnecessarily 
expensive ; but still to me these are far from appearing to be 
the grand sources of failure: there are other causes why so 
many fair volumes are born only to die. 

The grand evil, the original sin I may call it, of almost all 
Souvenirs, is this: in so many of their articles they discover 
such a mediocrity of merit, that they ought to die. It would 
be no sweeping criticism to affirm, that near half the pieces 








invention or imaginative power, and affording scarcely a 
glimpse of entertainment. In a-word, they may be denomi- 
nated soul-less. The, feeling seems to be universal, that the 
embellishments, paper and printing, gilt morocco binding, 
and exquisitely finished engravings, present the chief attrac- 
ion, and that much of the letter-press is almost unreadable. 
The embellishments are unquestionably attractive, and should 
by no means be neglected; but they cannot impart interest 
or life to what possesses #6 principle of vitality itself. It is 
but strewing flowers over a dead corse. Engravings are not 
designed to create but highten the interest; for if pictures 
were the sole object, some very brief explanatory notices would 
be sufficient. No, the painter gives to those alone who pos- 
sess ten talents already, his creative spirit, as in Allston’s 
shuddering Vision of the Bloody Hand, itcatches inspiration 
from the.creations of genius; it 
* Gives and takes the meed of glory.’ 

My aim in making this remark, is to entreat you, gentle 
men, to be more discriminating in the choice of your ma- 
terials. Suffer not friendship or false delicacy to prevent 
your rejecting a single dull or wearisome composition. A 
proser is every where as destructive to others, as he is inde- 
structible himself. 

Beside this mediocrity of talent in half the pieces compos- 
ing your numbers, there is another evil of a different descrip- 
tion, though not intimately connected with it. I allude to 
the general smallness of your type, an inconvenience that ren- 
ders almost all your annuals unwelcome, or at any rate ex- 
tremely diminishes the warmth of the welcome we give them. 
This diminutive character, I admit, does not quite put out 
the eye like a diamond Shakspeare—that absurdest of all ab- 
surd dreams of economy—-still it not only detracts from the 
reader’s comfort, but defeats in no inconsiderable degree one 
of your grand objects—an extensive sale. 

You say, perhaps, that you are consulting, not your own 
pleasure or profit, but your reader’s advantage, that you thus 
give him nearly double the quantity of matter. To this con- 
clusion I t but consider the following remark as unan- 
swerable. Take almost any Souvenir published in Europe or 
America, and exclude from it a large third of its articles, I 
mean its inferior compositions, mere make-weights, and I am 
confident that you will render the volume both more valuable 
and more generally acceptable. These make-weights are 
dead-weights. Permit me to repeat—this considerable pro 
portion of common-place, like dull or tiresome men in com 
pany, obscures the merit or brilliancy of the best pieces. To 
call such common-place worthless matter, is treating it with 
forbearance, even the extreme of christian tenderness. | 

My strong recommendation therefore is, not that your pa- 
per and embellishments be essentially different from what 
you are accustomed to give us, but that your type be much 
more liberal. The best specimen that strikes me at the pre- 
sent moment, is that of Washington Irving’s publication now 
before me—and a very attractive book of light reading it is— 
the first edition of ‘The Alhambra.’ There is a clearness, a 
purity, a fairness in this generous type, which I am sure does 
ten times more justice to these lively and entertaining tales, 
than the common Souvenir type would do. For myself, and 
many others whose opinion I know and respect, I should in- 
comparably prefer your annuals in this, permit me to name 
it Alhambra type, with half or two thirds the number of ar 
ticles, tu the whole number you commonly give us in your fine 
letter-press. 

You however, gentlemen publishers, best know the myster- 
ies and capabilities of your own profession, and a word to the 
wise is sufficient. May it indeed be so; may these brief sug 
gestions prove one cause of your excluding many an intrusive 
weed, and your presenting in fairer bouquets, what our 
country can assuredly boast, many of the richest blossoms of 
genius. A Lover or Literature. 











> The Fire in the Mountains, at Carlisle, Pa. was put 
out by the laterain. It originated at Cumberland Furnace, 
and spread with great violence for about7 miles along and 
5 miles across. The loss to the different Iron Works in 
the destruction of their fine young growing chesnut and 
other timber is enormous. Upwards of 2,000 acres of 
Dickinson Forge, and about 4,000 acres of Mount Holly 
[ron Works land were burnt over. The farmers along the 
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conposing chem are dull and spiritless, giving no evidence of 


Mountains suffer severely. 





A RAILROAD BY A NOVICIATE, 

When we arrived by the Blue-Bottle coach at the Basing- 
stoke station, forty or fifty miles from the metropolis, there 
was an intuitive sense of being alreddy at our journey’s end, 
We felt that ‘we had virtually arrived in London, and that al] 
remaining to do was simply to get into an omnibus, and ‘give 
up the time of an ordinary hackney coach fare, in proce ing 
to Piccadilly. 

The influence of the scene upon a noviciate observer is fero- 
ciously impressive. First, a string of horseles coaches, like 
the line of king’s in Macbeth’s vision, glided with phantom 
smoothness by me, propelled by the magic touch of a material 
imp of Vulcan, to take their places: in the train} mean 
while, under a shed at a short distance, were certain other 
imps, harnessing, or otherwises preparing the fiery dragon that 
was to carry us off. Then forth the monster came! a hideous 
thing, with a double body like a wasp! with a whistle asloud 
as the screech of a tormented elephant; spitting fire and 
spouting smoke, and looking more like an enraged demon of 
Vesuvius vomiting destruction, than a docile devil, subdued 
to the service of man! It begun by showing off a series of 
gratuitous movements to and fro, answering to the gambols 
and curvettings of an impatient bloodhorse, and then darted 
past all the coaches as though determined to run away from 
them. Anon, returning, the first coach in the train was hook 
ed to his tail; and the lengthy mass began to move a chainof 
one class, followed by a second, and the second by a third, 
like Fleet street running ufter Ludgate’ Hill, and the Strand 
after Fleet street. To add to the effect of the scene, it was 
dark—or rather, ‘darkness’ made ‘ visible’ by the lamps of 
the station-house and the fire of the steam-carriage. 

* Heavy and slow, 

Like the first drops of a thunder-shower,’ 
as Byron has it, were our first movements, and accompanied 
by a painfully deliberate kind of cough on the part of the en- 
gine, which appeared, to our uninitated senses, to be sorely 
oe neha eg As we proceeded, however, the cough be- 
came quicker, and less perceptible, till at length it lost its 
guttural character, and left us happy in the assurance that 
the demon’s lungs were not affected. They who have travel- 
ed in one of the earriages nearest the engine will know well 
how to recite the following:— 

‘ Chkough !—chough !—kough !—kouh !—kou !—ku !—ku, 
kuku, kuku, kuku, kuku, kuku, kuku,’ and away we go at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour, with little to amuse us save the 
rapid alternation of milestones and policemen (who look like 
finger-posts) as thus: 10—policemen—9—policeman—8— 
policeman—7—polic¢eman—6—policeman—5—-policeman— 
4—policeman—3—a sleeping donkey on the rail, cut him in 
two—2—engne of the rail, blown to atoms—engineers hurled 
out of danger into a horsepod—the first class coaches crush- 
ed by the second, and the second jammed up by the third, 
like Ludgate Hill Fleet street, and the Strand, as aforesaid, 
all crammmed together in St. Paul’s Churchyard! But this 
last is a mere chance, we will not say how likely; and there- 
fore we will take up the train again at 3—policemun—2— 
policeman—1—policeman—a whistle! Oh, mercy! such a 
whistle! shriek, rather; like that of a million ‘mandrakes 
torn from the earth!’ Gentler—slower—moderate—slow— 
softly--stiller—still—Vauxhall Terminus. 

And now comes the most melancholy part of the proceed- 
ing. After thirty miles an hour, a deed stop for as long a 
time as it would take you to go fifteen miles more; while your 
coach is worked by hand off the rail on the common ground 
again; and two sorry jades of horses (instead of the four you 
left behind you at the other Terminus,) with a still more sor- 
ry-looking, discarded hackney coachman, fora driver, conduct 
you with tedious delibecation to the Bear in Piccadilly. ‘This 
is as ‘lame and impotent a conclusion’ as ever the ‘march of 
mind’ and mechanics has arrived. at. It is, however, due to 
say. that I only speak from experience of one coach and one 
raiiroad, viz: the Blue Bottle Unicorn, and the Southhampton 
line. Now, it really strikes me, that this must be instantly 
and imperatively reformed and I would at once suggest, that 
a set of balloons should be in readiness, all inflated, and 
‘ straining upon the start,’ with patent, any-way-sailing wings, 
to waft you up—carry you over as the crows flies—and alight 
you, as the crows ulights, on a lead flat at the top of the hotel 
to which you are bound, and so much for railroads. 

Blackwood. 





Goop Rutes ror a Stupent.—Dr. Walker gave the fol- 
lowing advice to his friend Mr. Boyce—Ist, always to study 
standing—2d, never study close to a window—3d, never to 
go to bed with cold feet. A word of night studies: Thuranus 
tells us of Alcidalius, that his excessive application to study, 
was the occasion of his untimely death, and that his setting 
up at nights brought upon him a distemper which carried him 
off in three days, at the age of twenty-eight. Lord Bacon 
greatly impaired his health, by this unseasonable labor, as 
Hervey and Toplady; and it is said of Dr. Owen, that he 
would gladly have exchanged all the learning he had acquired 
by night studies for the health it had cost him. ‘“ Nocturnal 
studies,”’ says Dr. Knox, “ too long and tooclosely continued, 
seldom fail to injure the eyes, and, together with them, the 
whole nervous system.—They who are impelled by necessity 
to work by night and by day, must indeed submit with pa- 
tience to their. destiny; but that he who is master of time, 











should chain himself down to a more exhausting toil than the 
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want of air, and want of sleep.” 





















MISCELLANEOUS. 95 
: ——> 
labor of the galley slave, as @ me S folly, ~ ay to NEW-YORK PRICES CURRENT--Friday, April 27, 1839. 
insanity. And, indeed, I know of nothing more likely to pro- — 
duce madness, than intemperate study, with want of exercise, ASHES) — a sup....# brl.. og deca on brl....15 ...@15 50. 
Pot, istsort, 1E31. 100M... .:@.5...| Troy...0e- ido... .s.@.. Do..Frime......+-.d0....J1 95. atl 15. 
= cedecccenoccccetBecces SOc oe ape] Wena Ge -do.....8 25, @.8 62} Do. .Cargo....ce00sdO.ceee5 oes 





Common Schools in Pennsylvania.—The Key-Stone State 
is coming up.to the work in earnest. Of 1033 Districts into 
which the State was divided under Act of June, 1836, 
(exclusive of the wns and county of Philadelphia,) 840 have 
within-the past year a school tax, and received their 
portion of the public Suite. The number of schools in these 

ts is 5269; male teachers 3758; female .teachers 
1974; male scholars 127,677; female schelirs 106,042—to- 
tal scholars 233,719, Average number of months taught per 
annum 5$; average salaries of male teachers $18.95 ; of fe- 
male teachers $11.30. The number of German qgholare in 
628 Districts is 3061; colored 571. State appropriation for 
schools in 1839, $308,919; tax assessed for the same pur- 
pose by the 840 accepting Districts,$385,788—total 600,735. 


Mulberry Mania.—In the course of a few years we may 
ex ect to find ourselves in the midst of an almost intermina- 
ble forest. Multitudes of the now open fields which surround 
us every side are planted with the gold-bearing morus multi- 
caulis. We understand that one company have planted 400 
acres, a few miles from this city, with this wonderful tree. 
A gentleman a few miles below us possesses 100,000 trees, 
which he will sell for $100,000, if he can get it. Straight 

sticks, trimmed, three or four feet long, sell for 50 to 624 
cents ; buds 4. centseach. . We congratulate our citizens upon 
the prospect of a fall in firewood. Madisonian. 





The Wesleyan Centenary.—Our last private advices 
from England inform us, that up to the 23d of March the 
amount subscribed to the centenary fund had reached up- 
ward of £183,000, ($812,520.) The committee had pur- 
chased a ship, exclusively for missionrry purposes, which 
was in the port of Bristol when the Great Western depart- 
ed, and she would take her departure in a few weeks for 
the South Seas, the scene of her future destination. 

LN. ¥Y. Com. Adv. 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal.—We learn with great 
pleasure, that the water has been admitted into the twenty- 
seven miles of this Canal lately finished, and that boats are 
= navigating that, as well as the older proportions of the 

ine. 

This completes one hundred and thirty-seven miles of this 
great work, leaving but fifty miles to finish, in order to con- 
nect the town of Cumberland, with'tide-water, by the most 
perfect canal navigation which this country can beast of. 

[ National Intelligencer. 








i> New potatoes are selling in the Washington City 
market at 374 cents # quart. 
> The Westchester Co. Bank declared on the 15th 


inst. a dividend of five per cent, payable to the Stockhold- 
ers on and after the Ist day of May next. 








THEATRICAL. 

National.—Mr. Burton has been playing his round of characters this 
week, to foir houses. This gentleman has become quite a favorite in 
New-York, and we see no reason why, among all the new theatrical 
movements of the city, he should not be retained among us. He is 
the only man who can successfully vie with Henry Placide in this 
meridian. 
Park.—Looking up. Hamblin’s spectacles are ali over. Mr. and 
Mrs. Sloman have been doing a good business at this house. Madame 
Lecompte, Mons. Martin, and Mr. Sinclair, are in perspective. 
Franklin.—Shales was ‘no go.’ ‘Timon of Athens,’ ‘ with anew 
plot’ by the Franklin Manager,(!) was played twice. A very clever 
actor by the name of Cline is now at this house; a promising young 
man in his arduous profession. 
Bowery.—Almost finished; a beautiful house, and tastefully deco- 
rated. A good company has been engaged, aud this popular estab- 
lishment will breathe again early i in n May. 


v SAarvied, 
On the Qist inst. by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Thomas Ingram to Har- 
riet Parks, all of this city. 
On the 22d, Capt. Robert Murray to Mrs. Maria Reynolds, daughter 
of the late Thomas Walton, all of this city. 
Also, William H. Sage to Emily, and Gardiner A. Sage to Joanna, 

canes of G.B. Smith, Esq. all of this city. * 
On the 23d, at West Camp, N. ¥. Samuel Crawford to Margarct, 
- ter of the late J. Eligh, Esq. 
Also, at Newtown, L. L. ot P. Stryker, M. D. to Mary R. daugh- 
ter of the late Joseph Lawrence, 
the 24th, at Lodi, N. J. Joseph A. Corwin, M.D. to Tarquinnia 

T. Kenney. 

Also, William P. Richardson to Christiana E. daughter of Thomas 
J. Plucknett, all of this city. 
On the 25th, at Brooklyn, Ioline J. Butler, of this city, to Harriet, L. 
daughter of the late John Mackay, of Sthnwich, Conn. 


Died, 
On the Qist inst. Ellen, wife of William Clark, aged 48. 
On the 22d, John W. Sinsdale, aged 38, 
On the 93d, Charles E. Fennell, aged 40. 
On the 2st, at Tarrytown, Mary, af of the late John F. Child, 


aged 72, 
On the 19th, at Boston, Rufus Hosmer, E: 











BRISTLES, 
Russia, first sort. .e0osdo..... 92.@.. 95. 
+++ -COMMOR. »+++-d0...-. 33-@.. 37h 
Americ Alles veeees vane edOrneeee 25.@.. 65. 

CANDLES, 
a EE 154@.. «. 
Do... .dipped.. ..00++d0..-r+ tae i144 
Sperm.. cee ee cevecee+dO..00e 41,@.. 42 
OX. SeccceseseescessdOsenee a wee 


COAL, 

1. + oie oe Chal....10 50..@10 75. 
Sidney &c.. ..+0+++-d0.....9 25.@ s pe. 
Virginia.. .......-+0+d0..-.-8 ...@.9. 
Anthracite. ....¥ 2000 Ibs...7 50. @a. 
COCOA, 
Caraccas, ....5.+..9 T...... 12.0.. 14. 
Trinidad. ...00-ee00edO..e+00 -7-@.. 8 
Guayaquil... ...00002dO.ceeee -54@.. 6, 
Para.. .cccceccccecessdOsceece +6. Do wOh 
St. Domingo.......--d0....-- -64@.. .% 
COFFEE, . 

OCHA. secede secces-AO.cccee 15.@.. 16. 
Javan. cccccccecccecesGOvcccee 12.@., 13 
Porto Rico,....+02++-d0.s00-- 10.@.. 12. 
Laguira....scececee+GOvecees 1U.@.. 124 
Cuba. cccccccccccccesdOscccee 10... 12. 
Brazil. .cccccccccecesE@ccccce 1093.. 18. 
St. Domingo....++++-dO..e+-- -9.@.. 10. 
COPPER, 

Sheathing. ..+0+++0++dO. sees =e. es. 
Brazicrs.. .oeee-+eeeed0.-2+-- 28.@ 

Pig . ccccceceseceseesdOseecee oo @.. m7 
“eiaeanpethireceanaieiegge eben, a 
Bolt... cecccccccecceecdOs coves ++s@ee 2. 
COTTON, 

New-Orleans.....+++d0. secee 14.0... 17h 
Alabama. ....0200++-d@..00-- 14.@.. 17} 
Plorida.. ooeecescees dO. secee 14@.. . 164 
Upland. ...ce.cceee+-d0s eeeee 1BQD.. 14h 


Tennessee. .o000200e-dOceecee coe Dew one 
COTTON BAGGING, 










DOMESTI ic G obs, 
“Shirtings, brown, 3-4... 
De. ......brown, 7-8. 
Do, ..+.+-bleached. ... 















.3 aged 61. 
—' at Ticonderoga, N. Y. Archibald M. Pell, formerly of this city, 





Philadelphia.. ..+0+-+dO.c0+0+ «1+@s. +s 
Baltimore, Howard-st.do. ... +7 6252 4B. 
Richmond City......do.....8 50,@-9 ... 
eeee -Country ..do.....7 W.@. 4 624 
Gebdrgetown. ..+++..+dO..00% $24 
Alexandria. ....+.+4sd0.....7 
Fredericksburg. ««+++d0.....+ +. .@.. eee 
Petersburg.- «+++ +00++UOreseeg 20+@Dee oo 
Seratched and fine...do.,.-«» @.. eee 
Fine middlings.. ..+++dO...... 20:@ « ... 
ay ert 5 ...@.5 
Indian Meal..........d0...+.4%-.@.4 
Do....do.......9 hhd....18 .. “@18 5. 
-| FURS ‘AND SKINS, 
Beaver, Parchment, ? 1. — TS.@.e wee 


Pork. Mess,..........d0....¥1 » oii 50. 
Do..Prime.........d ° 


Osseo lB 1. Doe wee 
Do. ,Cargo.......-:dOssiees O..: 
Hog’s Lard........9 UW..c.e. ie. 1%} 


Butter, Goshen dairy. BPdedses afte occ 
~ 54 nae naar pee coe@ow coe 
o..Shipping ,.....d0...... i8-@.. ese 

--Ph phia...do..i4. 
in: + ii. 


Cheese... Amer, ....+.d0...05. 

Hams. .smoked......d0...+«: 
ge. Southern... 100 &....4 ae 87} 
Turks Island....¥ bush...... Pee ft 
Bonaire . 0+ seeces + 2+d0...00- 33.@.. 35. 
CuUracoe.sseeecssececddscecee 32.0.6 WM. 








Do. ss sNorth. ..s«++«de.....4 ...@. r wobd TviCae Boog oc cocc gn ceEOccocee 02+ Bie coe 
De....8outh..... 00 Os oeee8 50.@.4 -..) Bt. Ubes. ..c00. cccee dO. icees 4B. Deo cee 
Do. ...West.. .....+-d0..-+- oee@-5 25.) Lisbow........0eec0cdO. secee 33+Dee vee 
yn 7 £ tae ee o.1 ie Cadisi. cccccceccecechOrcccce 00+ Mod coe 
oon, S. and W...do...«++ .9-@s» 18.| Liverpool ground, ...do...+++ 40.@..\... 
Do. .....Detroit.....do...«+- 25.@.. Do..fine...do..9 sack.....- «.-@s. b-- 
Muskrat, S. and N....do.....+ 8.@.. 3. SALTPETRE, 
— Canada.. . Hea coves 85.@.1 ...| Refined....,...00.4 B.rccoe .9.@.. 9b 
ep ccceeeedOscoeel 124@.1 50.) GPude, Ey fe. cccc. ee sdO. veces -BhD.. wee 
Mink, South EN. o++d0.se0ee 20.@.. 40.|\ SEEDS, 
Bear, North..... scood do.... 1 50.@.4 50.| Clover... ..........% B....21 ...@22 ... 
Do. .South & West. .do...+.+ 75.@,2 50.| Timothy... tce7 bush....18 50.@19 ... 
Buffalo Robes. ......-dO.se0++ «++ @.u oes) Flax, rough. ...00000+dO.eevee one Bee cco 
Deer, shaved.. neal ID. ..00- 27.@.. 474, SHEETINUS, 
Do..in hair, summer......... 25.@.. 37.| Russia, white.. «++ pee....1l .. yy ». 
2200. oe WIDTEE.s seceeeeee 15.@.. 25. Do... . brown... ..+++d0..... 9 ...@.9 50. 
GRAIN, SOAP, N.York, brown... 1.... ‘4. @.. .Gt 
Wheat.N. R..... bush....+55...@.. «.- Do. ..Castile....+++.+ -do...-, 13.@.. 13) 
Do. . Westerns .000-dO.ccces 20e@ee - ‘SPICES, 
Do..Virginia.......do.....1 70.@.1 %%. Cassia, in mats.......d0..+0.- 199@.. ... 
Do..North-Caroliun.do...... ...@.. Cloves... .+2<0e+e00920O..00-. 29.@.. 30. 


Rye..Northern. .....d0.,e.0+ «+ 
Corn, Yellow Nerth..do 90 


Do. White, L.L&Jer.do...... 





English... cccccssceesdQsccees cocQ@ee TO 


.| HEMP, 


Russia, clean.....¥ ton...300 ...@. 





















American.. «++. .¥ 25 B.....3 25.@.5 75. 


Ginger, race ,.....++-dO.e0... -5 @.. 5h 
Do. .ground.....++-dO...++. -6.@.. 10. 
Nutmegs.see.ssceee-dOnee¢ 1 -5.@.1 124 






Pepper...... oeedO. cece -94@.. yy 
--+| Pimento, Jam. oeedOreeeee -H8@.. .6 
. SPIRITS, 


Brandy, Otard, -+-@ gal.....1 624@.1 35. 
Do. .«.Rochelle.....do.....1 40.@.1.45. 
Do. ...Bordeamx....do.....1 35.@.1 49. 
Rum, Jam. 4th proof..do.....1 25.@.1 60. 
Do. St.Croix, 34.de.do. 


Do.N.Orls... ° 
Do. N. E.....1st.do.do...... 39. @.. 39. 











7.@. 
Do. 2000 Se L. dOe eee ces 10.@.. 12.| Manilla..... -do....165 ...@.. .e+| Gin..Holland...do...do.....1 15.@.% 20. 
Thectings teowe, 4-4.... 8}@.. 1L.| Sisal.. ..eeeeseeee-s-tlO... paar ee Do..Med, Swan.....do,,.--1 15.@.. .. 
pegeseed +» 12.@.. 15.| American, dew-rot..do...... peb@ece oc Do. .Hour-Gilass....do.....t .41.@.. %.- 
Do....- bieach’d, “4-4..0ccce++ 10.@.. 18, HOPS—Pirst sort, 1837,.y t.. “iba. 16.| Do..Country....... do...... 44.@.. 52. 
Do. 2.00020. oe S-deeeceeeee 13.@.. 16.| HORNS—Ox & Cow..Y 10u. + @.9 ...| Whiskey..Rye......do.,.... 16.@.. ... 
Calicoes, blue......¥ yd...+++ 10.@.. 14.| INDIGO, Cider Bralidy.......-d6s..... © eDeeo coe 
Do..... fancy. ..+0:dO. scree .76@.. 29.) Bengal. sovccccees-@ B.....195.0.2 40. TEEL, 
Plaids. 2.0000 eseeeeeee Oe seees ‘6.2... 19.) Mamuilla.. ..ee++see0+-d0.....1 10.@.1 40.| German........... Py B...... 1)@.. 134 
Stripes, fastcolors......-e00+++ .8.@.. J2 Caraccas.. .....09000+8O.eess 1 20.2.1 5% ms Hoop L eeeee dO....-. 13.@.. 134 
Fustians.. «6-00. seeeesees + 34.@.. 16.) Guatamala...........do.....) 75.@.1 874 TIMg...+.+ +0 one ee AOsceeee 67e@.. Th 
Satinets... ..eeceseceecees 45.@.1 25.; LEAD, Trieste in boxes.....do...... .8.@.. .8% 
Ch AAarcccccccceccccese 9.Doe 14 Pig. cecccceccceeesY Deseeee -5RD.. .6.| American,. doesccess+AQccccee sOeDee «+s 
Cotton Yarn, No.5@10. ? b... 22,@.. - Bali. ooiecceceeseves +O. cecee 674@s. ... SUGARS 
Do. ...do..No.t1@J3..+..+4- 26 @.. 28 Bheot..«.s-.0+e 0000. dO. coves .7-@eo . Th] British Isles. ca... .9 BW...00. son @ee oon 
Do, ...do..No.14@18...+++++ 28.@.. 2. seccececcecssessdOrecces OED. + 054] St. Croix. .ceececeeesdO.cesee CHD... 10. 
BOs 0.0 EBc cltOs UOe cccccccboce Bec Weoe See LEATHER, New-Orleans.. .....«+d0...... 642... 8. 
And rise one cent per No. Sole....0ak...++000-d0.seeee 21.@.. 22. Havana. white....... do...... 10.@.. 12. 
Satiuet Warps,oubeams..yd.. .54@.. ... Do....-hemlock.. ...d0. .e00- 22.@.. 23) Do....brown....... dO, seeds THe @.. ER 
DUCK, Do.,....damaged....de. .eee0e 174@.. 18} Do. ...Muscovado...do...... -63@.o ... 
Dimity Brusgins. ..+.+.+++-°20 . << oo eee MAHOGANY, Brazil.white..... conti cesses -¥O@.. 10 
logan do & U X....0+.+000018 « +s es+| St. Domingo.......Y ft...... 14.@.. 90. brown. ....+.- Ge.cddee oad @.. it 
Zot. and Konop.......- ne ioe. «+| Honduras... .000++.+dOseeees «.@.. 14.) Manilla. browa.......do..... o ete th 
Third quality......--+++ Sees coe @. -| MOLASSES, Lump......- Sooo ececee 14.@.. 15 
Inferior...... eccccccedsece 20 5a. @ib 5a. New-Orleans.. .6..Y galssecoe oeDoe BE.) Legaly. ...ccccsecccee IMO. cece, 5.@.. 16 
Ravens.. .ccocesececceceeese? 00.@10°.../ Porto Rico & St. Croix. ..«.... 46.@.. 39./\TALLOW, Foreign. i “7 ene 11.@...12. 
Holland, A A..scecseseeeesRd +++ @2 . Trinidad, Cuba...... do. .s0e- 33.@.. 35. Do. ......American . «G0. 64. - 11.@,. 32. 
Amcrican, all Flax, Mart. and Guad...% gal...... 30.@.. 34. 'TEAS 
Joy’s No. 1n8...e00--+ee0e1l ...@14 50.) Hav. and Matan..... Os ceeee 00+ @s. 10. Imperial..........¥ TW. sees 4 S err 
Cotton, Paterson, No. 1al0. yd. 28.@.. 42.| English Istands......00..00.+ ...@.. 32.| Gunpowder. ......+0:d@ee..:. 5 @.1 ... 
DYE-WOODS, NAVAL STORES, HYSON. «5. 0ceeeceesOreee.. 40.@.. 87} 
Brazilletto. ...0+.¥ ton..eee see@ee ons Tals ccccccccccecs ¥ bri.....2 ...@.2 = Young Hyson......... do. ..6.s 34 @., i} 
Camwood. ...ee+00.-.d0...100 .. ‘aio’ Pitch...... cocccccceeG@occced 02 0We Hyson Skin.......... do.. -@.. B®. 
Fastic. .Cuba. «......d0....355 ...@30 . Rosin ....-.ee5+ cogpiee ecece 1 37 BI 94. | Souchong............ do. ..... -@.. 3S. 
Do.... Tampico....d0...... a} ee eee} Turp. Wil’a. soft. ...d0...-0- oe -| Rohea........006 eee eOcccece 17.@.. W. 
Do....- Savanilla....do...... cet Wee cos Do: -»-Spirits....y ou. soeee D4. a. . » 38. TOBACCO, 
Do. Sa Sams. do....19 ...@22 ...| OILS, Richmond & Pet’g... do...s.. 1".@.. V5 
Logwood.Cam’y.....do... 36 ...@37 50.|  Florence..... 30 flask bx.....5 75.@. 6. North-Carolina......do..:... .9.@.. I. 
Do. .....St. Dom.. ..do....30 ...@.. 30.) Frenoh....12 bottle bsk..... 3 ..+@.4.. Kentucky ....«s.+... do...... 10.@.. 16. 
Nicaragua. Bonaire. sEBoceces coe @ ol QRvercccccccccces ¥ gal... «++@.1 is Cuba.....+ occ ebee es OGsccoee 15.0... 23. 
Do. ..+.+-Coro..... dO. cccee cee @.. 40. Pale. coccccccccccs ¥ eevee ee St. Domingo. ........do...... 15 @.. 20. 
Do. ..ee+-Hacho....do....45 ...@! 45. Linseea, Amer....? gal... nie.. Manuf’d, No. L.......d@...... 20.@.. 23. 
De. .....-Lima.....do....68 50.7 . Do....Eng.&Dutch.do...... 85.@.. 87. weeeNo. Q...-- EAD. cove - 17.@.. 19. 
FISH, Whale...... Jose eves do...... 374@.. 38 Do...... No. 3..08 ++ 0thO. 200 15.@.. 16. 
Dry Cod. ....+...9 cwt....s 4123@.... Sperm, Fall.......«..do.....1 10.@... Ladics’ Twist........do...... 25.@.. 30. 
«oe BOAT . woe dO. 00 2 5.@. 2 33) _ .Winter......doves..0 18.@.. . . Caveniish....... oOe ceced OOO... 4 
Do....pickled...¥% brl.....5 ..-@.5 25. Liver, ‘Straits. . -. se ee WHALEBONE...Siab...> B.. Woe@.. ... 
Salmon...d0...2-...d0....31 ...@38...| Do..-Shore & Bauk.do....15 ...@48 ... INEs, 
Do....smoked,...¥% Ib....17 ...@18 ...| OSNABURGS..... «Pr yd...... «7... 10. Madcir@t ..0.....% gal..... la.®.3 ..- 
Mackerel.No. 1.....-do....14 5.a4 37h PAINTS, Dherryarr 00s oo 0cecesedO...... 60.@.32 ... 
Do. ..0..No. 2.....-do0....13 12@13 25 | Lead, red, Am....¥ cwt..... + «e+@.. .84| Canary, Cog'l’s....... B@ccccee 70.@.1 50. 
Do. .....NO0. 3. .000-d0.0..-7 H0.D.s «2. Do. . white dry, Eng. do....12 ...@13 ...| Teneriffe, L.P.. .0.0..d@. .ee0+ TH-@.. 80. 
ShadjConn. Mess... brl...... --+@-s ---| Do.Eng-gr'd oil....do....13 ..-@14...| Do... .cargo..+.+0.sd0...... 40.@.. 50. 
Do..Bucksport do... Bay ower o20@.. Do.Am..do........do....10 ...@12 ...| Sicily Madeira .......do...... 48. @.. 5k. 
Herrings...+.s-0s++ 00.00. 11 %3.@.6 7. Uchre, yel. dry.....P ID....06 .3-@.. .3h| “Malaga, dry..........do..... LY @,. 35. 
Do. .smoked....¥ box..ee+- 50.@.1 6} ..gr’nd in Oil.....do...00- -5.@.. .6 Do, .sweet....-+++..d0...+-. 38.@,. 39. 
FRUIT, Sp. Brown, dry... .Yewt...--1 ...@.1 50.) Claret.....+-.¥ cask. ....015 ...GR5 ... 
aie Melese. oW csk. cesses 20eDe- oe + round in oil. -P W...00- 44@.. 5. Do...in bottles.....doz.....1 874 ee 
Blooin ..¥ box.....1 40.@s« ... Varnish, bt. bik...¥ gal..... « 92.@.. 37h) Port. .....0000.+..Q%gal...... 60.@.2 ... 
*-Muscatel....do.....1 35.2.1 40. Vermilion. ...0...- cool G5.@.1 30.) Lisbon. ..0ee+seenee-dOs eevee 50.@,. GU, 
Bunch.......do.....1 80.@.1 82] Litharge, fine,..-Y cwt.....9 ...@.9 50. Marseilles Mad.......d0.....+ 35.@.. 37. 
Smyrna...% B...... 2.@.. 5h « COBPEC. +e eee eds eeeeT oe+@-8B ...| Catalonia... ..00....-d0s sees 30.@.. 45. 
Do.....Sultana,....do.. 4.@.. .5. Whiting, Eng. + «+++ -d0,.++++ ++-@.. «.,| WOOL, 
Currants, Zante......do.. 2.@.. 15 Do..... AM. 2.00004 +dOs eevee vee Am. Sax. fleece....Y T...... 55.@,. 65. 
Almonds, soft shell...do. . 9.@.. 13 Paris White, Eng.....do.....1 95.@. 2 124 a full blood Mer...do...... 45.@%. 55. 
seen Shelled ....d0...0.. 11.@.« 17. Do. ...do..Am. ..+.«do.....1 50.@.1 624 --} and §..do....do...... 40.@. 45. 
Fi , Smyrna... eiiccoes Diem Chalk,lum pooce bocce ci Occccc® Et W@eoe coe Be. native & Beco ccc Booccce 3740... 40. 
ilberts .....seeeee+d0.. .3$@.. ...|PLASTER PARIS... ton...3 50.@.. ...| Superfine, pull’d.....do...... 45.@.. 50, 
Prunes, Bordeaux....do...0.. .9.@.. 15.| SHOT, Patent. .......9 M..ceee --D.. 8. No. 1.,..do. coves 40.@.. 45. 
Tam Boe cocececssOOr veces oe Doe ove Do. «Buck... eee dO. ce coeWee 3 He. 9....d0... over saves 25.@.. 35. 
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, 7 THE RAPTURE DWELLING. 


FINALE TO THE OPERA OF “THE War OF ARTOIS”—SUNG BY MISS SHIRREFF AND MRS. SEGUIN—COMPOSED BY M. W. BALFE. 


@cr me weaving Its charm-ed chain; ves - tige leaving Of stain:Ne ves - tige leaving Of sor-row’s stain, 


erence 


sor - row’s stain! 











“2-2 ee the rap -ture dwell-ing Within my breust, fend-ly  tell- 
ing 


¢ > BVA. soccer cecces cecces ceccccccsocscccccesccoescoscccccccs ® loce, 
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